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Me 


Strauss Music-Drama Brings 
Triumph for Rose Pauly 
in Title Role — Kerstin 
Thorborg Delineates a 
Notable Klytemnestra — 
Conducting of Artur 
Bodanzky Highly Praised 


ant 





Wide World 
Friedrich Schorr as Orestes 





N. Y. Times 
Paul Althouse as Aegisthus 


By Oscar THOMPSON 


HE once-controversial ‘Elektra’ of 
Richard Strauss came tumultuously 
back to the Metropolitan on the evening 
of Jan. 7 in the strange company of 
Puccini’s ‘Gianni Schicchi’, Only a 
part of the thunder was in the orchestra. 
The audience contributed its share at the 
close. The demonstration exceeded 
anything else of the operatic year, to 
date. As had been predictable on the 
basis of her sensational success in last 
year’s concert performance of this work 
by the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, the focal point of the furore was 
Rose Pauly. Only a handful of artists 
have achieved such a triumph in the last 
several decades at the Metropolitan. 
But Mme. Pauly was not the sole 
cause of the enthusiasm. All in all, the 





performance was probably the ablest 
that ‘Elektra’ has had in America. 
Among its characterizations, the Kly- 
temnestra of Kerstin Thorborg stood 
fairly beside Mme. Pauly’s Elektra, as 
the clamorous big audience clearly rec- 
ognized. Hers, too, was a_ personal 
success well out of the ordinary. But 
nothing that took place on the stage can 
be given precedence over the musical 
leadership of Artur Bodanzky, whose 
slakeless fervor drew from the re-con- 
stituted orchestra such playing as would 
have greatly surprised the knowing at 
the time of the Metropolitan’s only pre- 
vious performances of this work, in the 
season of 1932-33. 


Commendation for the Cast 


The cast for the revival was as 
follows: 


Klytemnestra Kerstin Thorborg 


Elektra.... Rose Pauly (debut) 
Chrysothemis - Irene Jessner 
Aegisthus ..... Paul Althouse 
Orestes ... .... Friedrich Schorr 


Norman Cordon 
.Anna Kaskas 
..Irra Petina 

Karl Laufkoetter 
Arnold Gabor 

Dorothee Manski 

Doris Doe 
Helen Olheim 
Lucielle Browning 

Thelma Votipka 

Susanne Fisher 

Artur Bodanzky 

Chorus Master Konrad Neuger 
Stage Director.... ..».Herbert Graf 
Scenic Production by Joseph Urban 


Foster father of Orestes 
The Confidant 
Trainbearer . 

A Young Servant..... 
An Old Servant 
Overseer of the Servants 


Five Serving Women 


Conductor 


The Chrysothemis of Irene Jessner 
and the Aegisthus of Paul Althouse 


N. Y. Times Studio 


teenie 


Above, Rose Pauly 
as Elektra 


Right, Chrysothemis, 
Irene Jessner, 
with Elektra 








were new, as were the embodiments of 
various secondary roles, leaving the 
Orestes of Friedrich Schorr as the chief 
tie, other than the stage settings and 
Mr. Bodanzky’s musical direction, to the 
representations of five seasons back. 
Miss Jessner’s Chrysothemis was a 
pleasant surprise, for although her voice 
proved to be a rather light one for some 
soaring phrases, she sang her music 
with a welcome freshness of tone and 
sympathetic appeal. Mr. Althouse met 
the demands of his thankless part ad- 


mirably. Mr. Schorr was again the 
artist, dignified in action, sonorous in 
song. 


Little fault could be found with the 
lesser figurants, save as the stage direc- 
tion of Herbert Graf called upon them 








Wide World 


Elektra, Mme. Pauly, Points an Accusing Finger at 


Klytemnestra, Kerstin Thorborg 


Wide World 


to do an inordinate amount of attitudi- 
nizing, presumably in the quest of some- 
thing recollective of Greek friezes or the 
groups of figures on ancient pottery. 
But the von Hoffmansthal-Strauss music 
drama, which makes no apologies to 
Euripides, Sophocles or Aeschylus, is 
too brutally direct and grim to be 
stylized in any such decorative fashion. 
Inappropriate also was the effort to re- 
lieve the essential gloom of the work by 
snatches of bright lighting, vivid colors 
in some of the costumes and a stageful 
of torches. 

All such details were crowded into a 
place of minor importance, however, by 
the triumph of Mme. Pauly. 

The demoniac nature of the character 

(Continued on page 8) 
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MITROPOULOS TAKES 


Return to Symphony Marked by 
Unusual Programs—Seven 
Overtures on One List 





MINNEAPOLIS, Jan. 20.—The most im- 
portant development of the fortnight— 
or for the entire musical season for that 
matter—was the arrival of Dmitri Mi- 
tropoulos, Athenian conductor, for his 
term as conductor of the Minneapolis 
Symphony, which lasts till the end of 
the symphony series. 


Mitropoulos has brought about a ren- 
ascence of the orchestra and a re-awak- 
ening of public interest which can only 
be compared with the miracles he 
achieved along these lines last year, 
when he came as guest conductor. Since 
then he has been signed for a two-year 
contract, and the Twin Cities are enjoy- 
ing some of the most vital orchestral 
music it has been their good fortune to 
hear. 


He has a mastery which extends 
through all departments—tone, interpre- 
tation, ensemble unity and polish, clarity 
and vigor of musical speech. He attains 
his astonishing results by rehearsal 
methods which seem to reach the best 
possible objective by the shortest pos- 
sible route. The musicians are with 
him to a man, and so for that matter are 
his audiences. Local critics have lavish- 
ed on him adjectives which haven’t seen 
use in years. 


His first program comprised three 
symphonies, the Haydn ‘London’ Sym- 
phony, the Mozart E Flat and the Bee- 
thoven First. This unusual program, 
which might have been monotonous in 
other hands, brought the audience to its 
feet at the finish. It was handled with 
sparkle and finish, aptness in phrasing 
and dynamic accent, and with consum- 
mate generalship throughout. 


Unconventional also was the Sunday 
“pop” concert which followed, seven 
overtures which had a variety and rich- 
ness one might have thought impossible. 
The Mendelssohn ‘Ruy Blas’, demonic 
and tensely dramatic, and the gay and 
garrulous Cherubini ‘Anacreon’, were 
high points. 


Morini as Soloist 


The second Friday concert under his 
direction gave us the infrequently play- 
ed Schumann Second Symphony and 
two overtures, as well as Erica Morini 
in the Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto. 
The Schumann, though in spots thread- 
bare as a composition, was read with 
great spirit and affection, sounding, we 
suspect, better than it is. Miss Morini 
brought all her glowing tone and bril- 
liant technique to the Tchaikovsky, 
which benefited by a stunning accom- 
paniment. 

Outstanding on the sixth “pop” pro- 
gram were the Overture and several 
excerpts from Beethoven’s ‘Prome- 
theus’ ballet music and three Chopin 
piano pieces in the theatrical but effec- 
tive orchestration of Dimitri Rogal-Le- 
witzsky. As before, the concert cued 
into the March of Minnesota broadcast, 
the latter part of it being broadcast over 
a state network. 

John Brownlee, baritone, gave a song 
recital in the University Artists course, 
impressing by a poise and taste that sat- 
isfied if didn’t excite. 

The December music calendar in the 
Twin Cities was marked by two events 
which gave unusual lustre and novelty 
to the month’s goings on in concert halls. 
The Monte Carlo Ballet Russe gave 
three performances with the support of 
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Dmitri Mitropoulos 


the Minneapolis Symphony, and the 
Salzburg Opera Guild presented five 
operas under auspieces of the Women’s 
City Club of St. Paul. 

The symphony carried on during the 
month, offering an all-Brahms program 
under the associate conductor, Daniele 
Anfitheatrof, and two “pop” concerts of 
varying merit. 

Joun K. SHERMAN 


HANSON CONDUCTS 
COMPOSERS’ CONCERT 


Twelfth Season of American 
Series Opens—Leeson Plays 
with Philharmonic 


Rocuester, N. Y.; Jan. 20.—A con- 
cert opening the twelfth season of the 
American Composers Series was given 
on Jan. 6, in the Eastman Theatre with 
Dr. Howard Hanson conducting the 
Rochester Philharmonic. It was the 
forty-seventh of that series. The pro- 
gram consisted of ‘Passacaglia and 
Fugue’ by Russell Baum, ‘Serenade’ for 
Clarinet and Strings by Homer Keller, 
with Rufus Arey as soloist, ‘Nocturne 
and Scherzo’ by Bernard Herrmann, 
Overture to ‘Oedipus Tyrannus’ by John 
Knowles Paine, and three of the five 
sections of Edward MacDowell’s “In- 
dian Suite’. 

Russell Baum, who holds two degrees 
from the Eastman School, is a young 
man who is now teaching in Buffalo. 
His music is patterned closely on the 
classic forms, but has a modern fresh- 
ness and vitality to it. It is well-written 
and pleasing, showing a good under- 
standing of form and orchestral color. 
The large audience gave Mr. Baum, 
who was present, a cordial greeting. 

Mr. Keller’s serenade is a charming 
bit of writing. It has intrinsic beauty, 
the string background of soft pastoral 
tones blending with the quiet melan- 
choly of the clarinet, ably plaved by 
Mr. Arey. Mr. Keller is a Californian 
and is a graduate student at the East- 
man School. His music received a warm 
response from the audience. 

Bernard Herrmann is a New York- 
er, on the music staff of the C.B.S. His 
music is modern and highly colorful. 
The contrast between the sombre slow 
nocturne and the wild and vivid scherzo 
is most effective. The audience liked it 
very much. 

The overture to the Greek tragedy by 








Paine has been played previously on a 
program of this series, and is fine music 
written in the classic tradition. The 
MacDowell ‘Indian Suite’ should be 
heard more frequently. The audience 
gave Dr. Hanson and the orchestra pro- 
longed applause at the close of the pro- 
gram. As is customary in this series, 
Dr. Hanson prefaced each composition 
with a few explanatory remarks, and 
the second half of the program—the 
overture and suite—was broadcast. 
The fourth evening concert of the 
Rochester Philharmonic, José Iturbi, 
conductor, was given at the Eastman 
Theatre on Jan. 13, before a large audi- 
ence. The soloist was Cecil Leeson, 
saxophonist. The program contained 
several novelties and comprised von 
Weber’s Overture to ‘Oberon’, Saint- 
Saéns’s Symphony in C Minor, De- 
bussy’s Rhapsody for Saxophone and 
Orchestra, a first Rochester perform- 
ance of an amusing little composition 
‘Gaucho with the High Boots’ by Girado 
Gilardi, and Concerto for Saxophone 
and Orchestra by Glazounoff. Mr. 
Leeson’s fine playing of the saxophone 
put the instrument in a different classi- 
fication from that ordinarily assigned to 
it, and the audience was much interested. 
Mr. Iturbi accompanied him at the piano 
in some excellent arrangements made by 
Mr. Leeson of well-known compositions 
which were played as encores. The 
symphony had a fine performance. 
Mary Ertz WILL 





SOLOISTS ARE NAMED 
FOR TOSCANINI CONCERT 





N.B.C. Symphony and Schola Cantorum 
Will Perform Beethoven’s Ninth 
Under His Baton 

Soloists for the performance of Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony to be con- 
ducted by Arturo Toscanini with the 
N.B.C. Orchestra and the chorus of the 
Schola Cantorum in Carnegie Hall on 
Feb. 6, for the benefit of the Italian 
Welfare League, will be Vina Bovy, so- 
prano; Kerstin Thorborg, contralto; Jan 
Peerce, tenor, and Ezio Pinza, bass. Mr. 
Toscanini will also conduct Beethoven’s 
First Symphony in this concert, all seats 
for which have been sold with the ex- 
ception of a few boxes. 

This will be the first public appear- 
ance in concert of the N.B.C. Svm- 
phony which was formed especially for 
Mr. Toscanini’s series of Saturday night 
broadcasts. Three of the soloists chosen 
are members of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company and the fourth, Mr. Peerce, 
has sung often over the N.B.C. networks 
and at the Radio City Music Hall. 





American Guild of Musical Artists 
Makes Opera Terms 


The American Guild of Musical 
Artists, of which Lawrence Tibbett is 
president and Jascha Heifetz and Rich- 
ard Bonelli are vice-presidents, an- 
nounced recently that it had signed an 
agreement with George De Feo and the 
Century Grand Opera Company of New 
York, which guarantees Guild recogni- 
tion and terms. This follows closely 
upon the agreements made by the Guild 
with the Southern California Symphony 
Association and with the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Symphony. This is the 
second agreement of its kind secured 
by the guild in its campaign to organize 
opera and concert singers throughout 
the country. Leo Fischer, executive 


secretary, has been in negotiation with 
the San Francisco Opero Association 
and the Chicago City Opera Company 
A guild committee of opera singers is 
drawing up a set of minimum standards 
for compensation and conditions. 


BALTIMORE TENURE 
BEGUN BY JANSSEN 


New Conductor Leads Sym- 
phony in Beethoven and 
Sibelius Music 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 20.—Werner Jans- 
sen assumed the baton of the Baltimore 
Symphony at the concert on Jan. 9, 
imbuing the municipal organization 
with new life. The performance aroused 








Werner Janssen 


enthusiasm and drew bravos from an 
audience which crowded the Lyric to 
capacity. 

From the opening measures of 
Mozart’s “The Magic Flute’ Overture, 
the musicians surpassed themselves 
technically and _ interpretatively. A 
slight roughness, due to the energy 
with which they played, appeared to 
blemish Beethoven’s Symphony No. 2, 
but this vigor enhanced the per- 
formance of Sibelius’s First Symphony 
A demonstration followed the close of 
the work. 

In the Christmas season the Woman’s 
String Symphony under Stephen Deaks’s 
energetic leadership gave a pleasurable 
program at the Peabody Institute on 
Dec. 22. Roberta Franke, pianist, was 
soloist in Vincenzo Manfredini’s ‘Christ- 
mas Concerto’. 

The first Concert for Young People 
at the Lyric on Jan. 15 was prefaced 
by the reading of a message sent from 
Switzerland by Ernest Schelling, for- 
mer conductor of the Baltimore Sym- 
phony. 

This was read by Frederick R. Huber, 
municipal director of music, and after 
the youthful audience cheered its con- 
tents the concert proceeded with the 
use of lantern slides and information 
verbally added by the new conductor 
A program of German music gave the 
youngsters material for sketches in their 
note books. 

Harl McDonald’s “Tragic Cycle’ for 
soprano chorus and orchestra was of 
outstanding interest in the program 
given on Jan. 12 by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy 
The work received a vivid interpreta 
tion. Credit is due to the fine playing 
of the orchestra, the straightforward art 
of the soloist, Selma Amansky, and the 
finely drilled voices of the Choral So 
ciety of the University of Pennsylvania 
Dr. McDonald, director. The orchestr: 
gave impressive readings of the Buxte 
hude Passacaglia and Mussorgsky’ 
‘Pictures at an Exhibition’. 

FRANZ C. BoRNSCHEIN 
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AMSTERDAM HEARS NEW MUSIC TO VONDEL’S PLAYS 


Henk Badings Composes Strong 
Incidental Music for 300-Year- 
Old ‘Gysbreght van Aemstel’ 
and Achieves Remarkable 
Innovation 


By JoHAN FRANCO 
AMSTERDAM, Jan. §. 


Tee i hundred and fifty years 


ago Joost van den Vondel was 

born. He was a poet who, had he 
written in the English tongue, would 
have shared the immortal reputation of 
William Shakespeare. He was far 
ahead of his time and not only ancient 
history but also his own days and 
country became the subject of his 
hymns and plays and satires. Sometimes 
he sang the praises of the time in which 
he lived and then again his sense of jus- 
tice made him criticize them sharply. 

One of his most celebrated works is 
‘Gysbreght van Aemstel’, a play in 
which the history of the city of Amster- 
dam in the middle ages is told and 
which is even now performed every year 
on or about New Year’s Day. The 
artists, stage managers, actors and scene 
painters who have devoted their best 
efforts to these productions are legion, 
and following are the names of some of 
the many composers who have written 
incidental music for this play: Cornelis 
Padbrué (one of Vondel’s contempo- 
raries), Bernard Zweers (1854-1924), 
Alphons Diepenbrock (1862-1921), and 
Henk Badings (1907). 

As part of the Vondel celebrations 
the Concertgebouw produced Sweer’s 
‘Gysbreght’ music composed between 
1892 and 1894. Mengelberg conducted 
and the impression made was very great 
because of the simple naturalness of this 
music. Yet in our opinion Diepenbrock 
approached nearer to the ideal musical 
setting for this drama in the work he 
did between 1892 and 1912. Cornelis 
Dopper (1870) whose ‘Chaconna Goth- 
ica’ has made him known in America, 
has composed some very modest music 
for the tragedy ‘Lucifer’. The perform- 
ance given of this was rather disappoint- 
ing, the more so because the lines were 
declaimed instead of being sung as in 
Zweers’ music. 


A Drama’s 300th Anniversary 


Henk Badings (1907) has composed 
new music for Vondel’s ‘Gysbreght van 
Aemstel’, and on the 300th anniversary 
of the first performance of this play, on 
Dec. 27, the au- 
thorities of Am- 
sterdam and in 
fact, of the whole 
country, as well as 
admirers of Vondel 
from everywhere, 
assembled to enjoy 
the immortal beauty 
of the drama of 
Amsterdam in an 
entirely new garb. 
Of the innumer- 
able forms given to 
it by the imagina- 
tion of artists in the course of three cen- 
turies this is undoubtedly the one that 
will be inscribed in the book of history 
in golden characters. 

The most important new element was 
Badings’s strong music rooted in our 
own times and yet displaying so inti- 
mate an inner connection with Vondel’s 
mperishable lines, that we dare assert 
vithout hesitation or reserve that Henk 
Badings has succeeded where his prede- 
cessors either failed outright or suc- 





Henk Badings 





A Scene from ‘Phaethon', the Vondel Tragedy, Which Was Given With Incidental Music 
by Willem Pijper 





A Drawing by Philips de Koninck of Joost 
van den Vondel at Eighty-seven 


ceeded only in part. The dramatic and 
evocative power of this music is great, 
as are also the symphonic fragments 
which link the scenes and acts, fascinat- 
ing our interest by their supple 
melodies and brilliancv of tone. It is 
evident that Badings is becoming more 
and more conscious of this beauty of 
tone and beginning to put his inspira- 
tions into effect with astounding pre- 
cision. 


Something New in Incidental Music 


We are no longer dealing with ex- 
periments here. This is all the more 
surprising in view of the fact that the 
task of setting Vondel to music is in 
itself problematic in nature. It is im- 
possible to enter into details here, yet 
we cannot refrain from calling attention 
to what seems to us a real find: speak- 
ing choruses in which a_ vocalizing 
woman’s voice forms a bridge between 
the orchestral tones and the spoken 
word. These fine lines of the choruses 
have always been a stumbling-block to 
previous composers. Seldom have ova- 
tions and flowers been better deserved 
than those offered after this brilliant 
performance. Those present were evi- 
dently conscious that they had witnessed 
a really great event. 

A setting of the allegorical text of 


Vondel’s ‘Voyage to Agrippine’ written 
by Diepenbrock for baritone and or- 
chestra contains some beautiful passages. 
It cannot, however, be reckoned as one 
of this composer’s strongest works. 
The concert opened with a fantasia for 
organ written by Sweelinck, a contem- 
porary of Vondel’s some twenty years 
older than himself, and closed with a 
composition by Rudolf Mengelberg 
(1892), Vondel’s Ode ‘Aan Amstelre- 
dam) (old way of spelling Amsterdam). 
This well written piece of music did not 
receive justice at the hands of Willem 
Mengelberg, who detracted from the 
musical effect by the enormous volumes 
of sound he drew from the orchestra and 
chorus. 


Gala Performance of ‘Phaethon’ 


A performance of Vondel’s tragedy 
‘Phaethon’ was given in the Amsterdam 
Municipal Theatre in the presence of 
H.M. Queen Wilhelmina. This play, 
written when its author was seventy-six 
years old, is based on the story of 
Phaethon, whose father, Helios, the sun- 
god, granted his request to be allowed 
to drive the charriot of the sun across 
the sky. The incidental music was by 
Willem Pijper (1894). This composer 
is well known for his musical settings to 
such classics as “The Bacchantes’, “The 
Cyclops’ and ‘Antigone’, and for the 
modern symphonic drama ‘Halewyn’. In 
the present instance he remains true to 
the method characteristic of his work 
and has written modest music. For ex- 
ample, in the contemplative choruses, 
where he indicates not only the rhythm 
and meter, but also the melody, or tone. 
This method makes almost impossible 
demands of the person declaiming—at 
least if the result is to sound at all nat- 
ural. Theoretically it is highly to be 
recommended but in actual practice it 
leads to insuperable difficulties. On the 
present occasion the results achieved 
were particularly unfavorable, because 
the orchestra, which was small at best, 
had been placed behind the stage. A 
piano which tinkled among the other in- 
struments added to the general effect of 
a little string band. 

Pijper, whom we know as a master 
magician in the sophistications of sound 
effects chose the wrong means of ex- 
pression this time. We do not feel that 
we can formulate a definite opinion con- 
cerning the musical content of the work 


under consideration. We are convinced, 
however, that this performance has not 
brought us any nearer a solution of the 
problem of stage music for Vondel’s 
plays. 

More important seemed to us a group 
of songs with orchestral accompani- 
ment—'Fétes galantes’ and “Romance 
sans paroles—early compositions of 
Willem Pijper’s, setting to music poems 
by Verlaine. This refined work of the 
twenty-two-year-old musician is much 
richer, especially melodically, than his 
later compositions, although French in- 
fluence is apparent here and there. But 
these songs speak to the heart more 
than the composer’s later, more original 
creations. 

Mention must be made of two impor- 
tant concerts of chamber music hitherto 
unknown in this country: Bela Bartok’s 
Fifth and Sandor Veres’s Second Quar- 
tet, both of which were interpreted in 
masterly fashion by the excellent Hun- 
garian New String Quartet, which, by 
the way, bids fair to become world- 
famous.. Then there were the, as yet un- 
fathomable, Variations, Opus 27, by 
Anton von Webern played by Peter 
Stadlen, a remarkable pianist whose 
playing was decidedly one of the events 
of this season. 

Chamber music by Dutch composers 
which arrested the attention of critics 
included: a capriccio for flute, violin, 
viola and harp by Henk Badings 
(1907), a cello sonata by Jan Felderhot 
(1907), intermezzi for piano and songs 
by Johan Franco (1908) 

Rose Bampton, Mack Harrell, Helen 
Teschner-Tas, William Penny Hacker 
and Jules Bledsoe were among Ameri- 
can musicians appearing in Holland who 
deserve special mention. 





Janacek’s Comic Opera Revived in Brno 

Brno, Czechoslovakia, Jan. 15.—Leos 
Janacek’s opera, “Mr. Broutek’s Excur- 
sion to the Fifteenth Century’, was re- 
cently performed with great success in 
the National Theatre here. It is Jana- 
éek’s only comic opera and was hardly 
noticed after its Prague premiere in 


phantasies of a Czech petit bourgeois 
who first travels to the moon and after- 
wards into the past of the Hussites’ 
War. The librettists V. Dyk and F. S. 
Prochaska, who shaped the book after 
an idea by Svatopluk Cech, have woven 
much political satire and topical criti- 
cism into it. The performance was con- 
ducted by Milan Sachs and broadcast by 
the Brno radio. H. H. S. 





Germany's Orchestras and Bands 
Employ 100,000 Men 

Berwin, Jan. 15.—The statistics of the 
Reichs Music Chamber show that Ger- 
many now has more than 8,000 regis- 
tered orchestral organizations. The 
total number of men employed by these 
organizations on regular contracts 
amounts to more than 100,000. The list 
comprises 1,000 chamber music and 
symphony orchestras, more than 4,000 
military bands, about 1,500 banjo and 
guitar orchestras, and 100 harmonica 
and accordion orchestras exclusive of 
the school organizations. Two-thirds of 
the total orchestral organizations are in 
southwest Germany, Baden and Wart- 
temberg alone having 2,500. G. deC. 


The Berlin Opera reports that in the 
last season Wagner and Strauss led the 
native composers with fifty-six and 
eighteen performances, respectively, and 
Puccini and Verdi, the non-Germans, 
with thirty-four and twenty-five, each. 
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AMERICA’S NOTABLE ORCHESTRAS 
XII. 





WALTER H. ROTHWELL 
The First Conductor of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic 


E lately have reached a point 
of seniority in our American 
culture where an institution or 


movement more than three seasons old 
is no longer held to be decrepit.. In 
fact, in the symphonic world, an or- 
chestra which has known less than 
twenty winters is now regarded by the 
ancients as a youngster. By this stand- 


ard, the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra, now in the midst of its 
nineteenth year, is still one of the 
youngsters. 


The city of Los Angeles itself is no 
greybeard. Though it is now America’s 
fourth city in population, it has spent 
most of its existence, down to the last 
generation, as a small and comparatively 
unimportant California town. Its metro- 
politan physiognomy has taken shape 
only in very recent time through sud- 
den commercial developments repre- 
sented in good part, of course, by the 
rise of the vast moving picture industry, 
now one of the nation’s three or four 
biggest businesses. 

It is all the more credit, therefore, to 
Los Angelans that their orchestra had 
its nativity before the city became the 
sprawling metropolis and mecca of the 
entertainment world that it now is. It 
did not, however, have the anemic be- 
ginning and subsequent struggle for 
existence through a long period of or- 
ganic development that the histories of 
most other orchestras disclose. Some- 
what like the Boston Symphony, it 
came into being “over night” at the 
behest of one man who volunteered to 
provide for its support. 

That man was William Andrews 
Clark, Jr., mining magnate whose father 
had been a United States Senator from 
Montana. A man of wide cultivation and 
intensely interested in music, Mr. Clark 
had long envisioned such an orchestra 
in his adopted city. He had formed a 
string quartet in Los Angeles in which 
he himself played the violin for several 
years. 

Realization of an Orchestra Dream 

In June of 1919 the time was ripe for 
realization of the orchestra dream. 
Mr. Clark undertook to guarantee 
deficits up to $100,000 a year and he 
engaged Walter Henry Rothwell as the 
conductor best suited for selecting the 
personnel and fashioning the ensemble 
into an artistic reality. 

For several years conductor of the 
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A Full-Fledged Symphony That Came Into 
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St. Paul Symphony, Rothwell was a 
Londoner educated in Vienna. He took 
his first lessons in music from his 
mother who had been a pupil of Wieck, 
father of Clara Schumann. He was 
graduated from the Royal Academy at 
the age of fifteen and he later attracted 
the attention of Gustav Mahler in Ham- 
burg who gave him special training in 
conducting. Thereafter he appeared on 
many podiums, in Berlin and through- 
out Germany. He became Mahler’s as- 


sistant at the Hamburg Opera in 1895. 
Later he was appointed director of the 
Royal Opera at Amsterdam. 

He first came to America at the in- 
vitation of H. W. Savage in 1904 to 
conduct a touring company in the first 
English performances of ‘Parsifal’ in 
this country. From 1908 to 1915 he 
led the now defunct St. Paul Symphony. 

“At Mr. Clark’s request, Mr. Roth- 
well came to Los Angeles to look over 
the situation and to see if he cared to 
undertake the work,” says a book deal- 
ing with the first decade of the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic. “The prospect of 
developing such an organization as 
Mr. Clark had in mind immediately 
caught his fancy and he left at once for 
Montana to confer with Mr. Clark per- 
sonally. Both were presently enthused 
with the plans which now became their 
joint ideal. Mr. Clark arranged with 
Mr. Rothwell to take up the work and 
then and there commissioned him to re- 
turn to New York to purchase music 
and also to engage, particularly for the 
first chairs, men who were not available 
in Los Angeles.” 


Well Grounded by Rothwell 


Rothwell was a good teacher and a 
firm disciplinarian, so that the orchestra 
obtained a solid grounding under his 
direction. He continued to conduct the 
ensemble until death — which overtook 
him at the wheel of his automobile — 
ended his career on March 17, 1927. 
The orchestra’s season was brought to 
a conclusion under the baton of Emil 
Oberhoffer, once conductor of the Min- 





OTTO KLEMPERER 
The Present Conductor of the Orchestra 


neapolis Symphony. For the next two 
seasons its musical affairs were in the 
capable hands of the Finnish musician, 
Georg Schneevoight. 

A new phase of brilliance and national 
renown came about with the advent of 
Artur Rodzinski who succeeded Schnee- 
voight at the conductor’s desk. Rod 
zinski contributed to the orchestra’s 
attainments until the season of 1932-33, 
after which he left to become conductor 
of the Cleveland Orchestra. His life 
and career have been noted. previously 
in this series of articles. 

Otto Klemperer, noted German musi- 
cian and guest conductor in recent sea- 
sons with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, was the next to be called to 
direct the musical fortunes of the Phil- 
harmonic. He is now in the fifth year 
of his conductorship which finds the 
orchestra at the peak of its form and 
in an eminent position among the sym- 
phonic bodies of the country. 

Klemperer, distinguished among con 


luctors for his great physical stature 
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Great Things Achtweved Symphonially in Los Angeles 


almost as much as for his musical 
acumen, was born in Breslau in 1885. 
He was brought up in Hamburg, but 
received his musical training at the 
Hoch Conservatory in Frankfort. 
\mong his teachers were Scharwenka 
and Pfitzner. Upon the recommenda- 





Georg Schneevoigt, Who Was the Second 
Conductor 


tion of Mahler he became conductor of 
German opera in Prague in 1907. He 
became conductor at the Hamburg 
opera in 1909 and periods of conductor- 
ship at Bremen, Strasburg and Colonne 
followed thereafter. Previous to his 





Mrs. Leiland Atherton Irish, Secretary of the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic 


\merican debut he was director of the 
Gross Volksoper in Berlin (1924). 

His first American appearance was 
m Jan. 24, 1926, when he appeared as 
guest conductor of the old New York 
Symphony. He has also conducted sev- 
‘ral other American orchestras. 

While $100,000 annually is a stagger- 
1g sum for any one individual to con- 
tribute to the maintenance of a public 
nstitution, yet this sum advanced by 
Mr. Clark for the orchestra was seen 
o be inadequate after the first season 
[herefore he altered his original pro- 
posal and agreed to place $250,000 an- 
ually at the disposal of the orchestra 
hereafter. It was not his intention to 
‘ontinue these gifts indefinitely, how- 





»\ 


Otto Rothschild 


The Los Angeles Philharmonic in One of Its Broadcast Programs from the Hollywood Bow! 


in the Summer of 1937. 


Otto Klemperer Is on the Conductor's Stand, and Lucrezia Bori 


and Joseph Bentonelli Are the Soloists 


ever. He felt that the orchestra would 
need this assistance for a few years, but 
that eventually he would be relieved of 
the burden. 

As usual, of course, everybody was 
quite willing to “let George do it” as 
long as he would. Eventually Mr. Clark 
announced a definite date when he 
would retire from the role of sole guar- 
antor. That date was the close of the 
1933-34 season. Mr. Clark was un- 
cannily prophetic in the selection of this 
date for he died while on a vacation at 
his old Montana home just a month 
after his retirement. His total contri- 
bution to the orchestra is said to have 
been in excess of $3,000,000. 

Plans already under way for the con- 
tinued support of the orchestra from 
other sources were hastened by the 
benefactor’s demise. Under the direc- 
tion of several civic leaders the South- 
ern California Symphony Association 
was formed with Harvey S. Mudd as 
president and a board of fifty-one trus- 
tees who undertook a Continuance Fund 
campaign. 

The first drive met with hearty re- 
sponse from the music-minded public, 
and the same method of money-raising 
has carried the orchestra along to the 


present day. Operating costs for the 


season now are about $250,000, of 
which $110,000 is obtained through 


revenue and the remainder by subscrip- 
tion. of the orchestra 
is now in the capable hands of Mrs. Lei- 
land Atherton Irish, executive vice- 
president and secretary, and William 
McKelvy Martin, busimess manager. 
The Los Angeles Philharmonic con- 
fines its activities largely to its home 
community and surrounding towns in 





Southern California, although it has 
made two excursions beyond California 
borders, one to British Columbia and 
the other to Denver. Mr. Rothwell and 
Alfred Hertz were the conductors for 
these tours 

The schedule of activities for the cur- 


rent season calls for hity-two concerts 
These include the twelve regular Thurs 
day and Friday series, Saturday 
nights (six of which are to be devoted 
to the works of Brahms), and five 
young people’s concerts on Saturday 
mornings sponsored by the Women’s 
Committee. All of the above per- 
formances take place in the Philhar- 
monic Auditorium which has been the 
orchestra’s home since 1920. An addi- 
tional ten concerts will be presented in 


nine on 








The Philharmonic Auditorium in Los Angeles Where Orchestral Concerts Are Given 


other cities in the southern part of the 
state. 

The summer activities, of course, take 
place in Hollywood Bowl in the eight- 
weeks season of “Symphonies Under 
the Stars” which has been, perhaps, 





Geoffrey Landesman 
Artur Rodzinski, the Third Conductor 


the most widely publicized summer sym- 
phonic venture in this country. Holly- 
wood Bowl, said to be the largest nat- 
ural amphitheatre in the world, with a 
seating capacity of 20,000, is owned by 
the county of Los Angeles and is leased 
for ninety-nine years at $1 a year to 
the Hollywood Bowl Association, a 





William McKelvy Martin, Business Manager 
of the Orchestra 


civic, non-profit organization respon- 
sible for its operation and maintenance. 

The Bowl association, in turn, leases 
the amphitheatre to the Symphony Asso- 
ciation for the eight-weeks season, and 
the Philharmonic orchestra, with sep- 
arate contracts and under various guest 
conductors, has played these summer 
concerts continuously since the opening 
of the Bowl in 1922. 

In view of the comparative youth of 
the community, its rapid rise to metro- 


politan estate and the innumerable 
things a great city must accomplish 
first before it can turn its attention 


fully to the appreciation of a symphony 
orchestra, one cannot but agree that 
great things have been accomplished 
symphonically in Los Angeles. 
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Debuts and Favorite Singers’ Return Mark Opera Span 


(Continued from page 3) 

was communicated with the first brief 
glimpse of Elektra at the back of the 
stage a moment after the parting of the 
curtains. Uncouth, disheveled, unlovely 
to look upon, but with flame in her eyes, 
this Elektra was more like an animal 
than a daughter of the royal house of 
Mycenz. ‘here was no mistaking the 
passion for retribution that consumed 
her, she was a stone in her grief but a 
tigress in her hate. The supreme 
moment was that of the recognition of 
Orestes, as Strauss may well have in- 
tended it to be, difficult as it is to for- 
give him the banal cantilena he thrust 
into his orchestra after the stupendous 
and truly magnificent climax in the 
music as Elektra throws herself into her 
brother’s arms. The mad dance at the 
end was altogether in character, The 
collapse of Elektra at its close was stun- 
ningly effective. Whatever the tumult 
in the orchestra, Mme. Pauly made her- 
self heard. Her tone was not weighty 
but it had the edge to pierce through 
the welter, together with the variety of 
color and timbre to meet every shade of 
feeling implied by the music and the 
text. 


A Notable Klytemnestra 


A further word should be said for 
Mme. Thorborg’s Klytemnestra, since 
it has not been surpassed in New York. 
The Swedish contralto depicted the 
superstitious terror, the physical suffer- 
ings, the mental and moral decadence of 
the unnatural mother and the adulteress, 
yet contrived to preserve for the char- 
acter something of dignity and pathos. 

The tremendous score, as Mr. Bodan- 
zky again so eloquently revealed it, re- 
mains a masterpiece if a blemished one. 
It is Strauss at his most typical, the 
Strauss who can ride the whirlwind one 
moment and labor over a sentimental 
cliche the next. ‘Elektra’ is over- 
whelming as drama, and for this the 
power of the music must be given un- 
grudged its due, irrespective of its 
lapses into sentimentality and its not 
always intelligible din. 


‘Gianni Schicchi’, with Tibbett, 
Makes Season’s Entry 


As a curtain raiser for ‘Elektra’, Puc- 
cini’s ‘Gianni Schicchi’ was presented for 
the first time this season on the evening 
of Jan. 7 in the English version of its re- 
vival last season. The performance of this 
picaresque comedy was of interest chiefly 
by reason of the lively and broadly hu- 
morous Schicchi of Lawrence Tibbett, who 
had greatly improved his make-up, giving 
it a Dantean suggestion, particularly in 
the amplitude of an aquiline nose. He sang 
the part delightfully and gave his audience 
little chance to overlook his points, treat- 
ing the part in a broadly farcical manner. 

The complete cast was as follows: 


Gianni Schicchi.............. Lawrence Tibbett 


| NS: r= Hilda Burke 
Bk) OOM. 55 -ccecdntesedcoccstianein Doris Doe 
Rinuccio ....................Charles Kullmann 
SEEDY «pinta ick blige kiana George Rasely 
DD kanes danbenkdasee capes Charlotte Symons 
SN ctdddvecackencaaanees Frank Castino 
BEEN Bunsicressccsescacedscs vise e Cehanovsky 
i TonAkdetiensdoneevhobnsese Chase Baromeo 
Eien WWidseorcecsad sctuat Louis D’Angelo 
BM CORBI eves es ccececcccecces Thelma Votipka 
IED 6 6 dane dulenvenee Pompilio Malatesta 
Amantio di Nicolao......... Wilfred Engelman 
1. aa ERLE CET EL ETE ee John Gurney 
PT Hibbbie 6 netecn sethantes obese Arnold Gabor 


Of these, Charles Kullmann was new in 
his role, which he sang and acted engaging- 
ly. Hilde Burke gave pretty tone to Lau- 
retta’s saccharine air to her daddy. Doris 
Doe was effective as La Vecchia. Of the 
others, Messrs Baromeo, Rasely and D’An- 
gelo were much in their element. The per- 
formance, on the whole, however, was not 
one of the most subtle or the most ani- 
mated the Metropolitan has known. The 





Lawrence Tibbett as Gianni Schicchi 


responsibility for this rested chiefly, it 
seems fair to say, on the routine conducting 
of Mr. Papi. pA 


Wettergren and Brownlee in ‘Carmen’ 

Dividing honors for “first appearances” 
in the second performance of ‘Carmen’ on 
Jan. 6 were Gertrud Wettergren, who gave 
her version of the alluring heroine for the 
first time this season, and John Brownlee, 
who was called because of Ezio Pinza’s 





Gertrud Wettergren as Carmen 


illness to sing the role of Escamillo at 
the last moment. Both portrayals were ex- 
emplary and added zest to what might have 
been routine work if left to the ministra- 


tions of the somewhat lethargic orchestra 
under Gennaro- Papi. 

The Swedish contralto’s Carmen was 
on this occasion a more reposeful figure 
than most, even less in a decorative frame 
of stage “business” than it used to be. 
Character was revealed without undue re- 
sort to gesture; there was little swishing 
of skirts and jabbing with elbows in the 
first and second acts, and more of implica- 
tion than expression. But intensity grew 
during the third and reached a fine dra- 
matic climax in the fourth. Vocally, Mme. 
Wettergren was in excellent form and sang 
with richness of tone and keen musical in- 
telligence. Her French diction is notably 
improved. 

Mr. Brownlee, stepping into the Torea- 
dor’s shoes for what is said to be the first 
time in five years, revealed once again his 
expertness as a singing actor. He was 
always in the picture. His big aria was 
sung with good tonal quality and dramatic 
effectiveness, although it was a bit on the 
light side. 

Louis D’Angelo was the Zuniga of this 
performance in place of Norman Cordon, 
but otherwise the cast was the same as at 
the first hearing. René Maison again was 
a melodious and handsome José; Natalie 
Bodanya an appealing Micaela, while Helen 
Olheim, Thelma Votipka, George Ceha- 
novsky and Giordano Paltrinieri were 
harmonious smugglers. Rosita Ortega and 
César Tapia, new this year, are decided 
additions to the fourth act ballet, which 
for once seemed genuinely exciting. Q. 


Bruno Landi Makes Debut 
Verdi's ‘Rigoletto’, the twenty-first opera 
to be given this season, entered the reper- 
toire on the evening of Jan. 12. The cast 
was as follows: 
The Duke jodlebsnenl Bruno Landi (Debut) 


Ea cabde cs accacevcceucce Carlo Tagliabue 
Gilda . posooctbbeccsebesta Bidu Sayao 


a aceon jeebbbensaewkeen’ Ezio Pinza 
dh nc 06 us oocbendtehicenais Wea Irra Petina 
Giovanna .Thelma Votipka 
Monterone cechndieadad -Norman Cordon 
Sgn seesasvacessssuus .George Cehanovsky 


Satin smbuebcnunsseietdetsesiane Angelo Bada 


SESE Wilfred Engelman 
SIDS cucaabccucchenel Charlotte Symons 
ie, Wee dntaadacinssctuskdise Lucielle Browning 


Conductor, Ettore Panizza 

Interest naturally centered in Mr. Landi, 
and also in Mr. Tagliabue who assumed 
the role of the jester for the first time 
here. 

Mr. Landi has sung at La Scala and 
other important Italian houses as well as in 
South America. He approached ‘Questa o 
Quella’ with no apparent signs of nervous- 
ness and acquitted himself well. In the 
second act, with Gilda, he proved himself 
an ardent lover dramatically, and able as 
well, to color his voice with passionate 
tints which made the scene highly convinc- 





Wide World 


Part of the Crowd That Greeted Grace Moore After Her Performance in ‘La Bohéme’. With 
Miss Moore is Her Husband, Valentin Parera 


ing. His singing of ‘Ella mi Fu Rapita’ 
in Act III was sustained and free from 
exaggeration. Naturally, ‘La Donna é Mo- 
bile’ was his best opportunity and he was 
entirely successful. Mr. Landi’s voice is 
a well-placed ringing tenor with a strik- 
ingly fine high register. He disdained 
transpositions and short cuts around top 
notes. There is also a happy and con- 
spicuous lack of the whinnying of passages 





International! 


Bruno Landi in ‘Rigoletto’ 


intended to be sung legato, which most 
Italian tenors of the present day mistake 
for “style’. He sang invariably in key. 
While not yet a great artist, Mr. Landi 
has everything in his favor, a fine voice 
well produced, intelligence, musicianship, 
agreeable personality and dramatic ability. 
Time and experience should do the rest. 
He may be regarded as a distinct acquisi- 
tion. 

Mr. Tagliabue carried away the honors 
of the evening as far as applause was con- 
cerned and the standees cheered him to 
the echo. His singing was good though 
the voice showed lack of volume at the 
bottom. Otherwise one can find no fault 
with his vocalism. Histrionically, how- 
ever, he was not particularly distinguished 
and he and Mme. Sayao failed to give the 
third act any poignancy. 

As Sparafucile, Mr. Pinza once more 
demonstrated his superb and careful art, 
making the small role definite in every way 
and yet not letting the character obtrude at 
any time. Miss Petina was the best Mad- 
dalena heard in a long while. 

Mme. Sayao delivered extremely high 
notes with ease and firmness and was re- 
warded with much applause from the 
audience. The rest of the cast was ade- 
quate. Mr. Panizza conducted with some 
bombast and an occasional lack of con- 
sideration for the calibre of the voices he 
was accompanying. 


Grace Moore Returns to Sing Mimi 


The large following which too seldom 
gets a chance to applaud Grace Moore in 
New York was on hand, and with hands 
ready, at the third Bohéme of the season, 
on the afternoon of Jan. 15, when the 
popular soprano sang her first Mimi this 
year. New impersonations by Bruno Landi 
and Carlo Tagliabue and Ezio Pinza’s first 
Colline this season added to the general 
excitement. Gennaro Papi conducted. The 
cast: 


SE bath kbd weknadas teepeenbens Grace Moore 
Rodolfo ies edad vee .Bruno Landi 
Marcello sebntbntdhhsshsdonbad Carlo Tagliabue 
EE ed oak Sa 5 ceWwemeeestasitha Ezio Pinza 
SE es oad ey otis ..Muriel Dickson 
Schaunard ..... ..George Cehanovsky 
BONED hb cinneusisaccocectoccces che. ED 
EE Cc ocns bcbaivctvvsiesananel Max Altglass 
Alcindoro Tebakcunst dawhed Louis D’Angelo 
I, Can ac aatcvtecascktand Carlo Coscia 


Miss Moore’s return was a signal for a 
great demonstration, even raore enthusiastic 
and protracted than that which greeted her 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Dear Musical America: 


If you were a conductor of opera, like 
the illustrious Artur Bodanzky, I won- 
der which would please you most—to 
be praised for outdoing yourseli, or 
have it pointed out that vou were not 
quite up to your usual form, when as a 
matter of record it was another man 
who conducted. 

However, the facts of the case I have 
in mind are not quite as simple as that, 
and before you give me your answer it 
might be wise to consider them. I can 
give them to you just as one of imps 
collected them. 

A recent benefit performance of ‘Sieg- 
fried’ got under way at the Metropoli- 
tan with Bodanzky in the pit, as sched- 
uled. His name was on the program. 
He had been advertised to conduct. 

But the good Artur was very tired, 
having put in a lot of extra work on 
‘Elektra’, which had been repeated the 
night before. So, after presiding over 
the first act he relinquished the baton 
to Carl Riedel, who as you know, has 
stood on the firing line for an occa- 
sional Wagner performance, though or- 
dinarily his duties are those of an as- 
sistant conductor. Riedel held the baton 
for the last two acts. 

So far as my imp could learn, no 
announcement of the substitution was 
made, though I am by no means sure 
that he wasn’t fast asleep and in no 
position to account for every moment 
during intermissions. ‘Siegfried’, he 
confesses, affects him that way. As 
Bodanzky had begun the performance, 
there had been no reason, of course, 
for printing those little slips that so 
often bring dismay to subscribers who 
are all set to hear some favorite singer 
and who find him or her out of the cast 
by reason of an eleventh-hour indispo- 
sition, 

Anyway, my stack of clippings from 
the newspapers would indicate that, 
whatever was done, it failed to register 
with the reviewers in a majority of in- 
stances. If you read the Times this was 
what you learned: “Artur Bodanzky 
was the conductor.” If the Journal was 
your paper, you noted that “the or- 
chestral setting was given with dramatic 
ferver and artful understanding under 
the baton of Artur Bodanzky.” 

lf it was the Post that you perused, 
you were informed that Mr. Bodanzky 
and Mr. Melchior, the one at the con- 
ductor’s desk, the other as the Walsung, 
both took fire and “outdid themselves 
in the most inspired third act of ‘Sieg- 
fried’ in many a season.” If the World- 
Te'egram was before you, you were told 
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that “Artur Bodanzky conducted with 
due attention to dynamic adjustments, 
if with less than customary energy.” 

The funny thing about this is that, 
if one considers only the first act, most 
of it is true. Still it must have made 
droll reading for both Bodanzky and 
Riedel. 

= aol ~ 

Ever since I read a brief summary of 
Geraldine Farrar’s recent lecture on the 
“The Progress of Opera in New York” 
I have been itching to write something 
about it and I would have done so long 
before this but for one minor deterent. 
For the life of me, I couldn't seem to 
find out what I thought about it. 

The gist of the lecture, as I under- 
stand it, was that our opera has pro- 
gressed chiefly by standing still; that 
we are just where we were ten, twenty, 
thirty, fifty perhaps even a century ago; 
that the most we now accomplish is to 
create new singers with no place for 
them to sing; and that we ought to do 
something about it. We go in for a lot 
of educating our citizens about opera 
and then we don’t give them opera. 
What we need is more opera in more 
places. But how is this to be brought 
about ? 

La Geraldine was never anything but 
resourceful. When she was born that 
very event put ideas in her pretty head. 
She is still having them. What she 
suggests is a chain of opera houses in 
different cities to be subsidized both by 
government appropriations and by fees 
paid by members of radio audiences who 
hear the performances. 

I am whole-heartedly in favor. But 
beyond that I can’t cudgel up any mo- 
mentous facts or opinions so as to bol- 
ster up the plan in a way that would 
carry weight with either the Federal 
Congress or the chamber of commerce in 
Wahoo. Perhaps if Miss Farrar would 
run for Congress or get herself en- 
dowed by the Rockefeller, Carnegie, 
Guggenheim, Heckscher, Russell Sage 
and Juilliard Foundations jointlv, so that 
she could do just a little preliminary and 
preparatory work over the country, a 
real beginning would be made. 

And who wouldn’t vote for Gerry for 
Congress? As for endowing her, if I 
were a Foundation I wouldn't hesitate 
a minute, even if she didn’t have such 
good ideas. But I don’t know about tax- 
ing radio fans. If they had to pay for 
their opera they probably would demand 
the Flagstads and the Melchiors just 
like the Metropolitan fans do now—and 
just as they demanded the Carusos and 
the Farrars in the days when opera not 
only was standing still, quite as much as 
it is today, but standing on its head 
every now and then, if I remember 
rightly, in celebrating the eminence of 
its most fanatically adored American 
soprano. But mind you, I am still think- 
ing. Where there is Geraldine there 
ought to be a way. 


. - . 


The Herald-Tribune’s indefatigable 
statistician—you will know, of course, 
that I refer to Francis D. Perkins—got 
together some figures not long ago 
which cast light on singers’ choices 
for their programs. I was surprised to 
find three songs by Richard Strauss at 
the head of the list in number of per- 
formances given them last season, these 
three being not “Traum durch die Dam- 
merung’, ‘Standchen’ and ‘Zueignung’ 
but ‘Schlechtes Wetter’, ‘Cacilie’ and 
‘Ruhe, meine Seele’. But one Schubert 
song, ‘Der Doppelganger’ was sung as 
many times, and no Brahms, Schumann, 
Wolf, Beethoven or Mozart Lied fig- 
ured quite so extensively. It may be 
well to note that Torelli’s “Tu lo sai’ 
stood up with the leaders, which may or 


may not have a heartening effect on 
those who like to believe that public 
taste is steadily improving where song 
recitals are concerned. 

Mr. Perkins’s figures were based on 
some seventy-five recitals in Carnegie 
and Town Halls. Possibly if recitals 
in Steinway Hall and at the Barbizon 
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such richness of nature as his older col- 
league. Indeed there can be suspicion 
that, contrary to Debussy, who in his 
special and sensuous way went out to 
meet life’s offerings, Ravel avoided 
these encounters with special artistic 
precautions.” 

Until his malady took from him his 
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A Descending Passage on the ‘Cello 


Plaza had been included in the survey, 
other favorites would have had to be 
recognized. Just now I am wondering 
whether I have heard any other song 
this season as many times as I| have 
heard Lehar’s ‘Dein ist mein ganzes 
Herz’, though I can’t recall of its being 
sung by anyone but Richard Tauber. 
Figures may not lie, but, interested as I 
always am in any such tabulation as that 
of Mr. Perkins, I am ready to believe 
that what they tell is something less 
than the truth, the whole truth and noth- 
ing but the truth. 

What most interests me in Mr. Per- 
kins’s summary, now several months old 
but still eminently worth pondering, is 
that of 1,073 songs and arias presented, 
only 189 were heard more than once. 
This seems to knock in the head the 
prevailing notion that singers make it 
a business to copy one another’s pro- 
grams. I would have been much less 
surprised if I had read that of the 
1,073 only 189 had been heard on but one 
program and that of these all but seven 
would have been sung twice had it not 
been for influenza, coryza, tonsilitis, 
toothache, high blood pressure or a bad 
case of tessitura intervening to bring 
about a cancellation of a concert or at 
least a change of program. 

* * * 


Olin Downes’s very able article on 
Maurice Ravel in the New York Times 
recently rings some expressive changes 
on the theme of Ravel versus Debussy, 
which has undergone needed clarifica- 
tion in recent years. It is to be seen, 
always more clearly, says the Times’ 
critic, “how utterly Debussy was the 
subjective poet and Ravel the scene 
painter, the satirist and the connoisseur ; 
how Ravel constantly sharpens his pen- 
cil, while Debussy, though probably in- 
fluenced by Ravel in ‘Iberia’, becomes 
always the more an_ impressionist. 


Ravel had neither so much feeling nor 


freedom, Ravel prefered to live a bache- 
lor existence out in the country, some 
forty miles from Paris, almost monastic 
in his seclusion. Though in Paris he 
was the cultivated man of the world, at 
Montfort l’Amaury he kept aloof from 
neighbors the while he grew strange 
plants and fondled Siamese cats. It has 
been said that he was bullied by a de- 
voted housekeeper, whose personal opin- 
ions about ‘L’heure Espagnole’, ‘La 
Valse’ and ‘Daphnis et Chloe’ seem 
never to have been given to the world. 

Of all the eminent composers I have 
seen come and go in my time, he struck 
me as being physically the most fragile. 
But I have never thought of his music 
as having been written by other than 
a vigorous and a decisive hand. And 
I note that the worthy Downes, in de- 
scribing Ravel’s art as “artificial”, “so- 
phisticated’ and “brilliant to a degree”, 
also credits it with being “gallant” and 
“heroic”, Ravel never married and, as 
Downes writes, “one cannot imagine 
him having human issue”. But by his 
musical progeny the world will con- 
tinue to know him and I, for one, can 
find nothing but good health in the 
works that best cary on his name. 

+. * * 

You may never believe me, but I will 
stake the honor of Beelzebub on the 
truth of what I say when I tell you that 
I am not resurrecting any ancient gag 
but merely passing on what I actually 
heard at a Toscanini broadcast. Said a 
very pretty young thing: “Isn’t it won- 
derful how he conducts everything by 


” 


ear.” Now isn’t it?—agrees your 


—— 
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TULSA HEARS ‘TEST’ 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Bojanowski, Guest Conductor, 
Leads Seventy Players in 
an Exacting Program 


Tusa, OxKta., Jan. 20.—In an effort 
to determine whether or not Tulsa will 
support her own symphony, seventy 
musicians, many of them young and 
with only a few seasons’ experience in 
symphony work, presented in Tulsa’s 
Akdar theatre on Jan. 10 a brilliantly 
successful concert. The program was 
conducted by Jerzy Bojanowski, guest 
conductor from Chicago, who rehearsed 
the group only six times prior to the 
concert. 

The program was sponsored by the 
Tulsa Symphony Association, whose 
members planned to meet this week to 
consider means of financing a perma- 
nent civic orchestra. Mrs. Walter Fer- 
guson, Tulsa newspaperwoman, is as- 
sociation president. 

An orchestra, which has been in 
existence in Tulsa for the past four 
years, withdrew from WPA authority 
in July, 1937 and, since that time, funds 
have been insufficient to continue it. 
Bojanowski and five out-of-town pro- 
fessional musicians were invited for 
the “test” concert which was attended 
by 1,500 music lovers from Tulsa and 
suburban communities. Maxine Stell- 
man, young soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, was guest soloist. 


Stellman Is Soloist 


Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 4, sel- 
dom played in Tulsa, was the highlight 
of the program. The young conductor 
used no score except for the two works 
sung by Miss Stellman, ‘Ah Love But 
a Day’, by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, and 
‘Love’s Philosophy’, by Quilter. After 
Miss Stellman sang the ‘Ritorna Vin- 
citor’ from Verdi’s ‘Aida’, she was re- 
called to the platform eight times. 

As a tribute to Lemuel Childers, 
Oklahoma composer, Mr. Bojanowski 
included in the program ‘Sand Dance’, 
from his ‘Hiawatha Suite’. Other works 
were Toccata in F, by Bach-Esser; 
‘Siegfried’s Rhine Journey’, from “Got- 
terdammerung’, ‘Dance of the Nymphs 
and Satyrs’, by George Schumann, and 
Johann Strauss’s ‘Wiener Blut’. 

Mary KIMBROUGH. 








SAN CARLO COMPANY 
BEGINS TOUR TO COAST 





Chicago Engagement Marks Opening 
of New Season, the Troupe’s 
Twenty-Eighth 
Cuicaco, Jan. 20.—Fortune Gallo’s 
San Carlo Opera Company opened its 
1938 season at the Auditorium in Chi- 
cago on Jan. 3, making its twenty-eighth 
transcontinental tour. During the past 
fortnight’s engagement in Chicago, sev- 
eral new singers were heard. Maru 
Castagna, sister of the Metropolitan 
Opera mezzo-soprano, appeared; Ste- 
phano Ballarini sang with the San Carlo 
Company for the first time, and will 
continue on the company’s tour to the 
Pacific Coast and Northwest. Norina 
Greco, young soprano, was entrusted 
with such important roles as Aida, San- 
tuzza and Leonora. The tenor, Cap- 
pallotti, will join the company on its 
mid-west tour. Practically all of the San 
Carlo Opera singers are again heard in 
the twenty-one operas that make up the 
company’s repertory: Bianca Saroya, 
Lucille Meusel, Hizi Koyke, Harold 
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Jerzy Bojanowski, Who Conducted the Tulsa 
Symphony 





Lindi, Dimitri Onofrei, Mostyn Thomas, 
Mario Valle, and a score of others. 

Carlo Peroni, who conducts eight 
operas each week from September to 
May, is now in his sixteenth season 
with the company. A tour of southern 
cities will lead to the coast. Two weeks 
in Los Angeles, two and a half in San 
Francisco, at the War Memorial Opera 
House, engagements at Portland, Se- 
attle, Vancouver and other northwest 
cities will end in an eastern tour by way 
of Denver. 


GREENWICH, CONN., SERIES 








Maganini Conducts First of Children’s 
Concerts Held by Junior League 


GREENWICH, Conn., Jan. 20.—Quinto 
Maganini conducted the first of the chil- 
dren’s concert series sponsored by the 
Greenwich unit of the New York Junior 
League on the morning of Jan. 8 in the 
Pickwick Theatre. The audience was 
made up of children from public and 
private schools. Musical portraits of 
birds, beasts, fairies and ghosts made 
up the substance of the program, and 
Mr. Maganini prefaced the playing with 
talks explaining the nature of the vari- 
ous instruments and of the music to be 
heard. 

Opening with ‘Siegfried’s Rhine 
Journey’ the program continued with 
Mr. Maganini’s own ‘Ornithological 
Suite’, Pierné’s ‘Entrance of the Little 
Fauns’ and works by Debussy, Mendels- 
sohn and Saint-Saéns. This concert 
was played by Mr. Maganini’s Cham- 
ber Music Orchestra, augmented by six- 
teen musicians from the N.B.C. Sym- 
phony. Other concerts will be given on 
Feb. 5 and March 5. 





MacDowell Club Holds Chamber Music 
Competition 

With the object of encouraging ama- 
teur musicians to form chamber music 
groups, the MacDowell Club of New 
York City has opened its fourth annual 
competition. A prize, to be announced 
later, will be awarded to the winning 
group. All professional musicians and 
students preparing for the concert field 
are excluded. Groups may have one 
professional member, however, and may 
be coached by a professional. There are 
no age limits. The judges will be select- 
ed from a list of distinguished music- 
ians. 

Works to be played, information as 
to instrumentalists wishing to form new 
groups and application blanks may be 
had from the MacDowell Club at 166 
East 73rd Street. 


Benjamin Britten’s ‘A Boy Was Born,’ 
Is Performed by the B.B.C. in London 





Six Choral Variations Written 
by Twenty-Year-Old Composer, 
Stir Hope for the Younger 
Generation in British Music 


By Bast. MAINE 

LONDON, Jan. 15. 
ON Dec. 21 a broadcast performance 
of Benjamin Britten’s ‘A Boy Was 
Born’, was given under the direction of 
Leslie Woodgate. I place the event at 
the beginning of this article because the 
work is of such difficulty that perform- 

ances of it must necessarily be rare. 

This one was given by a section of 
the British Broadcasting Corporation’s 
Chorus led by the choirboys of St. 
Alban the Martyr, Holborn. The choir- 
boys deserve special mention, not only 
because of the feat of learning the music, 
but also because of their able sustaining 
of pitch during an unaccompanied work 
lasting over half an hour. (The com- 
poser once told me how difficult it was 
to find a choir where the boys were 
equal to the task. ) 

‘A Boy Was Born’ is a set of six 
choral variations (the varyings being 
not only in the music’s stuff but also in 
the contrasts of tone between men and 
women’s voices and again between those 
and boys’ voices), on a theme sung to 
the words “A Boy Was Born”. The 
following are the titles of the variations: 
‘Lullaby’, ‘Jesu’, ‘Herod’, ‘Jesu as Thou 
Art Our Saviour’, ‘The Three Kings’, 
‘In the Black Mid-Winter’, and ‘Noel!’ 


Studied with Bridge 


I have taken the trouble to set down 
the bare facts about this work because 
I believe it to be music of worth, and 
that is something when dealing with the 
compositions of our twenty-year-olds. 
Britten, who studied with Frank Bridge, 
is a brilliant musician, who, I hope, is 
intelligent enough not to indulge in 
brilliance at the expense of integrity. 
He takes himself seriously—that’s good. 
He has the East Anglican independence 
of spirit—that’s welcome. Indeed, he 
has many qualities that encourage us to 
be hopeful about him. Though to those 
who must have a new composition to 
write about, he came as a godsend, just 
at the time when they were wondering 
who on earth was coming after William 
Walton. 

If I may be permitted to express a 
private wish, it is this: I hope Britten 
will not want to ape Walton’s career. 
Furthermore, I hope that he will let 
that East Anglican independence of 
spirit be more predominant still. At 
present he is inclined to rely too heavily 
upon the multiple reputation of a young 
musical-literary group. For my part I 
always suspect reputations which are 
made in groups. As far as I know him, 
Britten is over-inclined to derive im- 
petus from his enthusiasm for the new 
writing and the new writers (of words, 
I mean). 


On Music and Literature 


His work ‘Our Hunting Fathers’, 
done at the last Norwich Festival, is too 
much conditioned by a kow-towing to 
uncertain literature. Not that I have 
anything terrible to confess as to my 
impressions of W. H. Auden’s writing, 
(who wrote and adapted the text of 
‘Our Hunting Fathers’). To dispel 
that misapprehension, let me tell how I 
recently included some of Auden’s work 
in a recital of verse which I gave for 


some school children, just to show there 
is no ill-will! No! I am prepared to 
believe that Auden has done work to 
deserve the King’s medal, and a good 
deal more than that. I am prepared to 
hope that he and Day Lewis and Spend- 
er and some others will one day perhaps 
guide English literature out of the dark 
narrow, crooked little alley where it has 
wandered and is running up and down. 
But, for all that I hope English litera- 
ture in its present state is not to have 
the dominion over English music, and 
[ hope that no English composer of 
mark will consent to be led by any new 
writer, until blind eyes have had sight 
fully restored and both can be sure of 
the way. 

I find ‘A Boy Was Born’ an impres- 
sive work, most impressive when the 
music is growing by virtue of its own 
natural strength, less so when it is 
throwing out a technical challenge, or 
starts off on some Everest expedition 
for no particular purpose. The per- 
formance except for loss of pitch at 
some moments, was admirable. 

In the lofty St. George’s Hall at 
Liverpool on Dec. 14, the Liverpool 
Philharmonic gave first-rate perform- 
ances of Honegger’s ‘King David’ and 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘Five Tudor Por- 
traits’. The fact that I am narrator in 
the former shall not prevent me from 
paying tribute to Dr. J. E. Wallace, his 
orchestra and his choir. It was essen- 
tially a choral evening, and the choir 
came through something of an ordeal 
with flying colors. I shall not spoil this 
tribute by laying to the choralist’s 
charge the inaudible text of Vaughan 
Williams’s work, for the acoustics of 
the hall make clear diction from a choir 
almost impossible. The singing, as I 
said, was first-class. Congratulations to 
Dr. Wallace! 





NAUMBURG FOUNDATION 
TO HOLD AUDITIONS 





Fourteenth Annual Series in March — 
Winners Will Give 
Town Hall Recitals 
Announcement has been made of the 
fourteenth annual series of auditions 
for pianists, singers, violinists and 
‘cellists, by the Walter W. Naumburg 
Musical Foundation. Auditions are open 
to musicians under thirty years of age 
who are ready for professional careers 
but who have not had a New York re- 
cital reviewed by critics. All candidates 
must be recommended in writing by a 
teacher, music school or musician of 

acknowledged standing. 

Preliminary auditions will be held 
during the month of March. Co- 
operating in this series will be an ad- 
visory committee consisting of Ernest 
Hutcheson, chairman, and _ Francis 
Rogers, Willem Willeke and Harold 
V. Milligan. The final auditions will 
take place on April 4 and 5, the judges 
being Walter Spalding, of Harvard; 
Wallace Goodrich, New England Con- 
servatory; Bruce Simonds, Yale; 
Adolfo Betti and Povla Frijsh. 

Applications, which must be filed 
before Feb. 28, may be obtained from 
the Walter W. Naumburg Musical 
Foundation, 9 East 59th Street, New 
York. The committee reserves the right 
to reject the application of any candi- 
date who is obviously not prepared for 
a New York recital. 
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CINCINNATI HEARS 
GUEST CONDUCTORS 


Weissmann Makes Conductorial 
Debut in America, Sharing 
Baton with Enesco 

CINCINNATI, Jan. 20.—Visitors took 
over the conducting of the Cincinnati 
Symphony during the two-weeks so- 
journ in Pittsburgh of Eugene Goos- 
sens, its regular conductor. They were 
Frieder Weissmann, formerly of Ger- 
many, now of Buenos Aires, making his 
first appearance in the United States, 
und Georges Enesco, the distinguished 
Roumanian musician. 

Each of these two gentlemen occu- 
pied the conductor’s stand at the first 
pair of concerts on Dec. 31 and Jan. 1. 
Enesco, in fact, served in the capacity 
both of soloist and conductor. Further, 
it was his own First Symphony in 
E Flat that he conducted. 

For some reason or other this sym- 
phony dropped out of circulation after 
making its first rounds of the leading 
orchestras years ago. Yet it gives the 
impression of being several notches 
above the average contemporary work 
in the form. It was written some thirty 
years ago when the composer was still 
burning an occasional candle or two at 
the shrine of Wagner —his period of 
“romantic exhalation”, as a French 
critic put it. Yet Enesco never suc- 
cumbs to the use of specific Wagnerian 
idioms in this symphony. He adds a 
twist of his own to every phase, to 
every bit of coloring. The composer as 
conductor inspired the orchestra to 
give one of its most spontaneous per- 


formances. His interpretation of the 
Mozart Concerto in D (K. 27la), 
combined intellectual and emotional 


power to a degree rarely encountered 
these days. 

Dr. Weissmann’s reading of the 
Third ‘Leonore’ Overture, which opened 
the concert, left mixed impressions. He 
seemed mightily engrossed in bringing 
out details of coloring and dynamics, 
so much so as to suppress some of the 
drama. A determination to keep the or- 
chestra under tight rein, in the long run 
led to unexciting results. He fared bet- 
ter with Martucci’s delicate Novelletta 
and Notturno. 


Slenczynski Is Soloist 


At his second concert a week later, 
Dr. Weissmann had more of an oppor- 
tunity to display his wares, when he 
shared honors with an unusual solo 
artist, Ruth Slenczynski, the prodigious 
young pianist. 

Miss Slenczynski chose to play 
Beethoven’s Concerto in C Minor. As 
might be expected, she had not the 
slightest difficulty with the considerable 
technical requirements of the piece. 
Further, she managed it with an amaz- 
ing grasp of the music itself, aside 
from the execution of it. She conceived 
it in much the same way any adult 
would, and with a breadth and fulness 
of tone that not every pianist can equal, 
much less surpass. 

Dr. Weissmann’s reading of the over- 
ture to Weber’s ‘Oberon’ had virtually 
the same drawbacks as that of his 
Leonore’. Once more he emphasized 
letails at the expense of the work as 
1 whole. He introduced on the same 


program, for the first time in this 
country, a symphonic poem called 
Escenas Argentinas’ by the South 
American composer, Carlos Lopez 


Buchardo. Little is known of him be- 
vond the fact that he is a director of 
the Conservatio Nacional de Buenos 
Aires. Although he is said to write 
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Munich to Have a Strauss Premiere at Last 





Richard Strauss, Composer, and Clemens Krauss, Conductor, Going Over the Score of Strauss's 
New Opera ‘Friedenstag' 


Berwin, Jan. 5.—According to an of- 
ficial announcement just issued by 
Clemens Krauss, General Music Direc- 
tor of the Bavarian State Theatres, the 
world premiére of Richard Strauss’ new 
opera, ‘Friedenstag’, will take place in 
Munich towards the end of the present 
season. This will be the first Strauss 
premiére to be given in his native city. 

Strauss is at present in Taormina 
where he is recuperating from a severe 
attack of bronchitis. He has almost 
completed his second new’ work, 
‘Daphne’, the premiére of which will be 
given in Dresden, as usual. After the 
Dresden premiére, this work will also be 
produced in Munich under Krauss and 
will then form part of Munich’s sum- 


mer operatic festival repeertoire. 

This year the festival program will 
include the following works: ‘Fliegen- 
der Hollander’, ‘Tristan und _ Isolde’, 
‘Meistersinger’, ‘Parsifal’, ‘Don Gio- 
vanni’, ‘“Titus’, ‘Figaro’s Hochzeit’, 
‘Ariadne auf Naxos’, ‘Rosenkavalier’, 
‘Salome’, the two new Strauss works 
‘Friedenstag’ and ‘Daphne’, and an Ital- 
ian week presenting restaged perfor- 
mances of ‘Aida’, ‘Don Carlos’, ‘Tosca’, 
and the shorter works of Puccini sung in 
Italian by German artists under an Ital- 
ian conductor. 

The first performance of Carl Orff’s 
new work, ‘Der Mond’, will be given 
at the Munich Opera in the late sping. 

G. deC. 





mostly in the smaller forms, he evi- 
dently knows his business when it 
comes to writing for orchestra. The 
three sections of the poem, ‘Country 
Girl’, ‘Holiday’ and ‘Brook’, are pleas- 
ant to hear. They are replete with sug- 
gestions of tango rhythms in lush har- 
monies and richly scored. 

As his closing work, Dr. Weissmann 
presented an old standby of guest, and 
other, conductors—Tchaikovsky’s Sym- 
phony No. 4 in F Minor. In more in- 
stances than one he took liberties with 
the score, both with regard to tempos 
and dynamics. He took the pizzicato 
faster than is customary and the second 
movement slower. 

FREDERICK YEISER 


The Fenice Theatre in Venice, one of 
the largest in Italy, which has previ- 
ously been a private enterprise, is to be 
rebuilt with government funds. 


San Carlo Signs Agreement with AGMA 

The San Carlo Opera Company, For- 
tune Gallo, manager, recently signed an 
agreement with the American Guild of 
Musical Artists, Lawrence Tibbett, 
president, on AGMA shop and mini- 
mum compensation for singers, dancers 
and stage directors. Minimum wages 
were also set, ranging from $75 a week 
for comprimario singers to $150 a week 
for leading tenors and sopranos. The 
weekly minimum for solo dancers is $85, 
and for ballet dancers, $40. 





Operas for Baltimore 
BALTIMORE, Jan. 20.— Frederick R. 
Huber, representative for the local 
series of operas scheduled by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, stated 


recently that Verdi’s ‘Otello’ and 
Wagner’s ‘“Tannhauser’ will be per- 
formed, with others still to be decided 
upon. F.C. B. 


ll 


WASHINGTON HAILS 
McDONALD SYMPHONY 


Philadelphia Orchestra Gives 
‘Tragic Cycle’ under Ormandy 
— Kindler Plays Novelty 


WasHInNcTON, D. C., Jan. 20.—Aug- 
mented by the Choral Society of the 
University of Pennsylvania and a so- 
prano soloist, Selma Amansky, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra gave Washing- 
ton a colorful concert on Jan. 11 in 
Constitution Hall. 

Under Eugene Ormandy’s baton, the 
Orchestra and assisting artists pre- 
sented a new work, Symphony No. 3, 
by Harl McDonald, the Philadelphia 
composer. Subtitled ‘A Tragic Cycle’, 
the symphony was a highly dramatic 
composition based on Fu MHsuan’s 
‘Lamentations’. It was found highly 
effective by a Washington audience that 
cheered, afterward, both the  per- 
formance and the composer, who was 
present. 

Two orchestral arrangements by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra’s Lucien Cailliet 
were on the program, a Passacaglia by 
Buxtehude and Mussorgsky’s ‘Pictures 
at an Exhibition’. Performed also was 
Debussy’s ‘The Afternoon of a Faun’. 


National Players Resume Schedule 


Resuming concerts following a holi- 
day recess, the National Symphony gave 
a concert on Jan. 9 in Constitution Hall 
distinguished by the playing of Percy 
Grainger, pianist, an by performance 
under Hans Kindler’s baton of an 
American composition, Deems Taylor's 
ballet suite for the play ‘Casanova’. 

Mr. Grainger, appearing for his sec- 
ond consecutive season as soloist with 
Dr. Kindler’s orchestra, gave a dynamic 
performance of Tchaikovsky’s B Flat 
Minor Concerto. 

Performance of Mr. Taylor’s ‘Cas- 
anova’ music gave Washingtonians their 
first hearing of the score written ten 
years ago for Lorenzo de Azertis’ play 
by that name. An enthusiastic audience 
received the suite as typical of the spon- 
taneous gaiety and rhythmic vitality to 
be found in Mr. Taylor’s more widely 
known works. 

Dr. Kindler also included on this first 
program of the New Year, Bach’s 
‘Brandenburg’ Concerto No. 3, Dvorak’s 
‘Carnival’ Overture and the entr’acte 
music from Schubert’s ‘Rosamunde’. 

The day after this Sunday concert, 
the Symphony began a brief mid-season 
tour, which included five concerts in 
four cities. 

There was a matinee for children and 
an evening concert in the Mosque in 
Richmond, Va., on Jan. 11. Richard 
Horner Bales, a native of Alexandria, 
Va., and conductor of the Virginia unit 
of the North Carolina WPA Symphony, 
was invited by Dr. Kindler to take over 
the baton for the Richmond afternoon 
concert. 

On Jan. 12 Dr. 


the Symphony in 


Kindler conducted 
a concert at Penn- 


sylvania State College; on Jan. 13 at 
Olean, N. Y., and on Jan. 14 at 
Penn Hall, Chambersburg, Pa 

Jay Watz 


Leipzig to Have a Wagner Festival 

Lerpzic, Jan. 8.—At the special Wag- 
ner Festival to be held in this city in 
February, the Leipzig Opera will pre- 
sent re-staged productions of the music 
dramas as well as performances of ‘Die 
Hochzeit’ and ‘Die Feen’. The works 
will be conducted by Paul Schmitz, for- 
merly of the Munich Opera. 
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Civie Concert Service Holds 17th Conference 





Seated at the Speakers Table from Left to Right: Cornelius W. Moore, Mrs. O. O. Botto 


Somach Photo Service 


rff, Marks Levine, D. L. Cornetet, O. O. Bottorff, 


drs. Marks Levine, A. Frank Jones, Murl Springsted, E. H. Schwenker, Mae Frohman. At the Left of the Table, from Back to Front: 
Mrs. Mercedes Walker, Mrs. Elizabeth Doan, Edwin McArthur, Elsie Illing worth, S. M. Harrington, Adeline Ebling. At the right: Alexander 
Hees. Catherine Lovelock, Jeannette Ferreira, Maurice B. Swaab, Evelyne McKibbon, Edward |. Davis, Anne Witmer, and L. J. Fitzgerald. 


HE Civic Concert Service, Inc., 

held its seventeenth annual con- 
ference for executives and field repre- 
sentatives from Jan. 3 to 15 in the 
R.C_A. Building, Radio City. O. O. 
Bottorff, vice president and general 
manager, and D. L. Cornetet, assistant 
manager in charge of the western 
division, presided at the meetings. 


There was much enthusiasm, for it 
was stated that Civic Music had just 
closed the most successful season in the 
seventeen years’ history of the Civic 
Concert Service. More concerts are to 
be presented in the 1937-38 season by 
Civic Music Associations than in any 
of the previous seventeen years of op- 
eration. This is owing, not only to the 
fact that more new associations have 
beem added in the last year than ever 
before, but also because each estab- 
lished association has seen a substantial 
imerease in membership. Records show 
that thirty per cent of the Civic Music 
Associations in the United States now 
have memberships taxing the capacities 
of the largest available auditoriums. 


At the annual conference plans for the 
eighteenth season were made. Artist 
availabilities and new attractions were 
discussed and ideas were exchanged 
as to how to deal with local prob- 
lems during the campaign. Officers 
of the Civic Concert Service and 
of the National Broadcasting Company 
addressed the meetings, giving the rep- 
resentatives mew approaches to old 
problems and discussing in general the 
musical status of the country as a 
whole. The consensus of opinion was 
that America is more musically minded 
tham ever before and that the Civic 
Music Associations are continuing to 
develop a high standard of musical taste 
m their respective cities. 


At the daytime sessions civic music 
amd conferences were uppermost, but 
in the evenings the representatives were 
guests at a Toscanini broadcast, at- 
tended concerts and the opera, and were 
guests of honor at several teas and par- 


ties. On Wednesday, Jan. 12, the office 
and field forces were guests at a lunch- 
eon given in the Rainbow Room by 
the executives and board of directors 
of Civic Concert Service. Lenox R. 
Lohr, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of Civic Concert Service and presi- 
dent of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany addressed the group and later ar- 
ranged a private demonstration of the 


latest developments in television. On 
Friday Mr. and Mrs. Bottorff enter- 
tained at the International Casino. 

The conference came to a close with 
a luncheon on Saturday, Jan. 15, at the 
Beethoven Association Club. The field 
representatives then left to conduct cam- 
paigns which were carried over into 
January from an_ overflowing fall 
schedule. 





NOVELTIES ENGAGE 


Ghione and Kolar Share Con- 
ductorial Duties—Heifetz 
Plays Tchaikovsky 


Detroit, Jan. 20.—Franco Ghione 
conducted the seventh concert of the 
Detroit Symphony on Jan. 6 in Orches- 
tra Hall. Mossolow’s ‘Factory, The 
Music of Machines’, proved a cleverly 
descriptive work. Halffter’s Sinfonietta 
in D, Rossini’s Overture to ‘Scala di 
Seta’ Brahms’s Variations on a Theme 
by Haydn, and the prelude to the third 
act of Verdi’s ‘La Traviata’ completed 
the list. 


Victor Kolar conducted the previous 
concert on Dec. 23 when Jascha Heifetz, 
violinist, was soloist in a superb per- 
formance of the Tchaikovsky Concerto. 
Elgar’s arrangement of a Handel Over- 
ture and ‘Briinnhilde’s Immolation’ from 
‘Gotterdammerung’ completed the pro- 
gram in which the orchestra was in ex- 
cellent form. 

Victor Kolar conducted his first sub- 
scription concert, the fifth in the series 
of the Detroit Symphony on Dec. 16. 

Of the five compositions, three were 
new to Detroit. The most absorbing of 
the novelties was Dvorak’s Fourth 
Symphony in G Minor which melodic- 
ally, compares favorably with his other 
compositions. ‘Orchestral Capriccioso’ 
by the German composer Boris Blacher, 
was given its American premiere. 
Zdenko Fibich hailing from the land of 
Kolar and Dvorak, contributed his lyric 


DETROIT AUDIENCES 


‘composition ‘At Twilight’ as the third 
novelty on the program. A delightful 
work, it was well received by the 
audience. 


Industrial Concert Given 


The fourth in the series of industrial 
concerts was given on Dec. 10 in Or- 
chestra Hall, with Victor Kolar con- 


ducting, assisted by the Chrysler 
Chorus. 
The second concert in the Young 


People’s Series was given on Dec. 11 
with Edith Rhetts Tilton lecturing. 
“Highlights of American Music” were 
discussed. Compositions of John Alden 
Carpenter, Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
MacDowell, Sousa and Victor Herbert 
were played. 
RutH C. BroTMAN 





Silvermine Guild of Norwalk Elects 
Officers 

NorwWALk, Conn., Jan. 20—At a 
meeting of the Silvermine Guild Music 
Festival Association, which is sponsor- 
ing the starlight Concerts next summer, 
a president and executive committee 
were chosen. Alma Simpson Chandler 
was elected president, and among the 
vice-presidents are Mrs. William P. 
Eno, Mrs. Kenneth Byard, Adah Alli- 
son and Mrs. John Vassos. John Vas- 
sos is treasurer; Marguerite Daggy, 
secretary, and Edward P. Bordon in 


charge of publicity. The tentative dates 
for next summer’s festival are Aug. 17 
through 22. The New York Philhar- 
monic Symphony will be the orchestra. 





LOUISVILLE PLAYERS 
BEGIN NEW SEASON 


Horvath Conducts Symphony at 
Opening of Twenty - third 
Year—Lerman Soloist 


LovuIsviIL_e, Jan. 20.—The Louisville 
Symphony, celebrating its twenty-third 
year, played its first concert of the sea- 
son at the Scottish Rite Temple, on Jan. 
3rd. The orchestra is conducted by 
Joseph Horvath and includes fifty play- 
ers. The program contained Gluck’s 
Overture to ‘Iphigenia in Arulis’, 
Haydn’s Symphony No. 2, the ‘Ray- 
mond’ Overture by Ambroise Thomas. 
Greig’s ‘Peer Gynt’ Suite and the Liszt 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 1, with Rose 
Bein Lerman as piano soloist. 

The Handel Oratorio Society, under 
Julia Bachus Horn, presented Handel's 
oratorio “The Messiah’ at St. John’s 
Evangelical church on Dec. 21. 

G. Schirmer of New York, has just 
issued a book of verse pertaining tc 





music and art called “The Merry 
Music’. The verse and notes upon 
musical and artistic matters are by 
Edith Rubel, and the fifty silhouette 
illustrations were made by Harvey 
Peake. Both writer and illustrator are 


residents of Louisville. 

The concert of the Louisville Chorus, 
which was the second offering of the 
Civic Arts Association, was given at 
the Memorial Auditorium on Dec. 17 
Frederic A. Cowles conducted. 

A Louisville girl, Dorothy Ethridge 
kas been singled out by Leonide 
Massine, as a member of the new ballet 
troupe now forming at Monte Carlo 
An audience that filled the Memorial 
Auditorium on Dec. 10 heard the de- 
lightful concert given by the Gordon 
String Quartet. The concert the 
third in a series of five presented by the 
Louisville Community Concert Asso- 
ciation. H. P 


was 





BOSTONIANS ON TOUR 





Capacity Audience in Philadelphia Ac- 
claims Conductor and Orchestra 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 15.—The Boston 


Symphony and its conductor Serge 
Koussevitzky were acclaimed by a ca- 


pacity audience in the Academy of 
Music on January 5. The program com- 
prised Haydn’s Symphony in G, No 
88, Prokofieff’s ‘Lieutenant Kije’ Suite 
and the First Symphony of Brahms. 
The brilliant tone quality and re- 
sponsiveness of the string choirs were 
disclosed in Haydn’s pleasant music 
Hearty and prolonged applause greeted 
the performance and Dr. Koussevitzky 
had his players rise to share in the trib- 
ute. The Prokofieff suite was a novelty 
that pleased on several counts. A stir- 
ring and somwhat dramatic publication 
of Brahms’s C Minor Symphony was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm and further ova- 
tions for Dr. Koussevitzky and the Bos- 
ton musicians. W. E. S. 





Giannini Symphony Is Broadcast 


\ symphony composed by Vittoric 
Giannini for the dedication of the new 
headquarters building of the Interna- 
tional Business Machines 
at Madison Ave. and 57th Street was 
broadcast from stationW1IXAL on Jar 
18. The theme of the broadcast as 
whole was the attainment of 
peace through international commerce 
and the symphony, which is in 
movement, follows that idea 


Corporation 


world 


one 
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ORCHESTRAS: 


G EORGES ENESCO began his term 
as guest conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony on Jan. 5. Yvonne 
Astrac was soloist in a Bonporti In- 
vention amd the Tailleferre Concerto, 
«hich had its American premiere on this 
scassom, om Jam. 8 Mr. Enesco was 
timself soloist om Jan. 9 im the Bach 
4 Mimor Comcerto and the Chausson 
Poéme’, returning as conductor on Jan. 
13. Upon its return visit, the Boston 
Symphony was joined by the Helsinki 
Chorus on Jan. 6 and by Emma Boynet, 
French pianist, who played Mozart’s 
Comeerto in C on Jan. 8 Rudolph 
Gamz conducted the second Phil- 
harmomic-Symphony Young People’s 
Comeert om Jan. 15. 


Emesco Introduces Novelty at His 
Pirst Concert 
New York j$Philharmonic-Symphony, 
jeomees Emesco, guest conductor. Car- 
ocgue Hall. Jam 5, evening. 
Dwertare to “Pidelio’............... Beethoven 
Semgherys i: D Major (B. & H. No. 104) 
Haydn 
Seurgiheese Poem, “Acteon’..... -Alessandresco 


Saint Feve at meeneund s House from “Romeo 

0 "eae Berlioz 

On the playing side, Mr. Enesco’s first 
commert of the season with the Philhar- 
momic was ome of 2 gratifying largeness of 
otteramee. achieved without forcing the 
gquaisty of the splendid imstrument at his 
command The overture to ‘Fidelio’ was 
more tham the mere curtain raiser which 
Beethoven imtended it to be, after having 
elaborated the more extended musical 
dramas of the ‘Leonore’ Overture, but 
* was mot enlareed beyond its frame. The 
warmth and clarity of the playing chal- 
leneed attention, but not more so than did 
%s clean-cut adherence to design and the 
shsence of all sense of strain. 

Haydn received his due in a performance 
= the semphonry that did credit to the es- 
semtzal manliness of this work, which stands 


seventh im the series of twelve composed for 
Salomon of Lomdom. Not only were the 
smaessive movements fashioned with an 


2fecthomate uaned for their melodic and 
thythemc felicities, but the playing pre- 
served the feeling of dignity (and in the 
prelodizal adagio of nobility and profundity ) 
that too often are overlooked in emphasiz- 
me the bitthemess of sririt and the mo- 
mentum of Haydn's music. 

The first-tir- novelty of the evening, the 
work of 2 compatriot of the conductor, was 
mot matiomalistic music of the nature of a 
Rumanzan rhapsody, but a well-knit sym- 
phomac poem with a classic story to con- 
vey. Im spirit and technical address this 
Acteom® is French, as is not surprising 
when @ is remembered that Mr. Alessan- 
dresco acowred much of his training in the 
land of Debussy, Saint-Saéns, Dukas and 
fIinmdy. The work discloses skill in the 
hamdimng of its material and is well orches- 
trated. Bout it can hardly be regarded as 
other tham a reflection of more important 
cmusac br other composers. A product of 
1914. when it won the Rumanian National 
Composition prize established by Enesco, 
wt has the womce of an era more than of an 
ndrridaa! 

The Berfior scene offers opportunities 
tor brillant employment of orchestral color. 
hat. more than that, it demands of its inter- 
preter 2 poetic imagimation. Mr. Enesco 
steeped bas performance im both and the 
Mtwoso orchestra fully merited the com- 
imment be paid it in twice calling upon it 
mse T 


Ywemme Astruc Makes Début with 


Philharmonic Under Enesco 
New York 


— 
oTeges Emesco 


Ptilharmonic-Symphony 
guest conductor-composer 
Yvonne Astruc. violinist 


Assistime artist 

“serene Biall 7 2 ent 
atmeg@w ria an . everming 
Iewention ip B Piet (arr. by Georges Enesco) 
attributed to Bach 
Syurgherse Piece from “The Redemption’ 
Franck 
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Emma Boynet Yvonne Astruc 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra........ 
Tailleferre 
Symphony in E Flat, No. 3 (‘Eroica’) 
Beethoven 


This concert opened promisingly with 
the very agreeable music of one of the four 
Inventions for solo violin with figured bass 
for cembalo long attributed to Bach, but 
now known to have been composed by one 
Antonio Francesco Bonporti and much ad- 
mired by Bach. In Mr. Enesco’s arrange- 
ment the “realized” figured bass has been 
given to the string choir of the orchestra, 
which is kept subdued to the solo violin 
part. Of the four movements, a Prelude, 
an Aria, a Giga and a Fantasia, the first 
proved especially engaging in a style that 
seemed to adumbrate both Bach and Han- 
del. The solo part was played with finely 
substantial tone and breadth of style by 
Yvonne Astruc, a French violinist of wide 
concert experience and former pupil of 
Mr. Enesco, making her debut in this 
country with this appearance. 

The other novelty of the program was 
the concerto by Germaine Tailleferre, of 
the erstwhile “Six,” a spicy work of some- 
what piquant modernistic implications in its 
first and last movements, abeit of no trail- 
breaking significance, and of a rather cryp- 
tic nature in its external aspects in the slow 
movement, the least convincing of the three 
in material, but orchestrated, for some un- 
explained reason, and adroitly, by the 
young Russian composer Igor Markevitch. 
Mile. Astruc, who gave the first perform- 
ance of this novelty in November of 1936 
in Paris, played it with obvious conviction, 
with great zest and considerable sparkle 
in its first and third movements and with 
a valiant attempt to read into the second an 
eloquence of which the music is basically 
barren. It is regrettable that this highly 
accomplished artist could not have had a 
major vehicle more worthy of her interpre- 
tative gifts for her debut here. 

The symphonic excerpt from Franck’s 
oratorio “The Redemption’ was grateful 
music to hear, but the ‘really substantial 
musical pleasure of the evening was af- 
forded by the loftily conceived reading the 
‘Eroica’ received at Mr. Enesco’s hands. A 
fundamentally profound grasp of the work, 
judicious balancing of tone and preparing 
of climaxes, and sensitive plasticity of 
phrasing were combined in a performance 
so impressive and moving that the conduc- 
tor was recalled again and again at its close 
to receive the audience’s acclaim. 


Helsinski University Chorus Appears 


with Bostonians 
Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor, assisted by the Helsinski Uni- 
versity Chorus, Martti Turunen, conduc- 


tor: soloist, Helge Virkunen, baritone. 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 6, evening. 
Brandenburg Concerto in G Major...... Bach 
Symphony No. 2. weid acboectneeseuus rahms 
*Pohjola’s Daughter’ stesaceend Sibelius 
‘The Captive Queen’, for Chorus and Or- 
chestra . ; ..... Sibelius 
‘The Origin of Fire’ for Chorus and Or- 
chestra i — ...... Sibelius 
Mr " Virkunen, ‘soloist 
The two choral works naturally were of 


first interest, as they not only introduced 
the Helsinski singers to New York but 
also provided opportunity to hear un- 
familiar works by Finnish master who 
of late has been the most-discussed com- 
poser of the day. “The Captive Queen,” 
described as a ballad and composed some 
thirty odd years ago, received its first per- 


formance in New York, so far as the rec- 
ords have revealed. “The Origin of Fire,” 
composed in 1902, also was announced as 
a “first time” but mistakenly so, as the 
Schola Cantorum had performed it in Man- 
hattan seven years ago. 

Though the choral writing gives to “The 
Captive Queen” its heroic basic character, 
the orchestration proffers many felicities 
to catch the ear. The flute has enchanting 
figurations; there is some fine singing by 
the cellos. In this work and in “The 
Origin of Fire,” which builds up some- 
thing of drama as the flame of the Finnish 
gods goes hurtling through the “six 
spangled vaults of heaven,” the collabora- 
tion of the orchestra and chorus was of 
the most conspicuous unity and balance. 

The Helsinki singers, relying, of course, 
on their native tongue, produced a body of 
tone at once solid and sonorous, with at- 
tacks that were razor-edged and vital with 
the exuberance of youth. Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky summoned Mr. Turunen from the 
wings to share the bows. Applause was 
plentiful also for the baritone soloist, whose 
part in “The Origin of Fire” was ably 
sung. 

The purely orchestral works were played 
with the polish, the fervor and the excep- 
tional quality of tone expected of this en- 
semble under Dr. Koussevitzky’s leadership, 
though there was room for reservations 
about some of the tempi in the Brahms. 


Emma Boynet Soloist with Boston 
Symphony 
Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky, 


conductor. Soloist, Emma Boynet, pianist. 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 8, afternoon: 


Concerto in D for Strings...... C. P. E. Bach 
(Arranged for Orchestra by Maximilian 
Steinberg) 

Cees WA Gy ais chennai eee ddsccci Mozart 


Miss Boynet 

Symphony No. 5 in E Minor....Tchaikovsky 

This was Miss Boynet’s first appear- 
ance in New York, although she had been 
recently heard in this concerto in Boston, 
and played with their orchestra there in 
1935. A pupil of Isidor Philipp, she shows 
the typically French elegance of style and 
polish and attention to detail. Mozart rip- 
pled enchantingly under her fingers, which 
never—indeed, never needed to—dig deeply 
into the keyboard, but which produced very 
pleasant sounds. Precision, grace and deli- 
cacy were all attributes of this perform- 
ance, particularly in the lovely andante. 
No less lustrous was the orchestra’s ac- 
companiment. The audience recognized and 
applauded these qualities warmly. 

Mr. Koussevitzky’s men distinguished 
themselves by a high order of playing— 
not unusual at all, but always to be men- 
tioned—in the Bach work, which was ar- 
ranged ‘sympathetically by Steinberg. If 
intelligence could be said to reign over the 





Rudolph Ganz 


first half of the concert, emotion was the 
keynote of the second, with the conduc- 
tor’s extremely personal and intense inter- 
pretation of the Tchaikovsky. , 


Philharmonic - Symphony Gives Second 
Young People’s Concert 

New York Philharmonic - Symphony. 
Rudolph Ganz, conducting. John Amans, 
flutist ; Ernest Wagner, piccolo; Bruno 
Labate, oboe; Michel Nazzi, English horn; 
Simeon Bellison, clarinet ; Benjamin Kohon, 
bassoon. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 15, morning: 


Cregeen, ‘The Merry Wives of Wind- 
ocnceseveseeeceageaseeusoases Nicolai 
Taraniclia for Flute and Clarinet .Saint-Saéns 
Oboe Con- 


Romance and Finale from 

Ss caceveccedosente Pergolesi- Barbirolli 
y ee, ee eee, Labte 
Rondo from Bassoon Concerto....... Mozart 
‘Tee Ge BE .cccweectssccesdoced Schmitt 
OO 60000 00g00sekesesesencges Pierné 
Scherzo from the ‘Midsummer Night's 

EE ccikdanvescestiseses? Mendelssohn 


‘Drink To Me Only With Thine Eyes’ 

Relssoty Maree’ ..ccccvcsocrcctes Berlioz 

“Uncle Rudy”, as Mr. Ganz introduced 
himself to his audience of young listeners, 
soon made fast friends with them in his 
talks about various instruments of the or- 
chestra and the works on the program. 
Nicolai’s ‘Merry Wives’ overture wears 
well; its broad tunefulness is almost as 
ingratiating at the fiftieth hearing as at 
the first. Messrs. Amans and Bellison set 
a standard of polish and skill in the some- 
what pallid Tarantella which all the solo- 
ists of the day maintained. Mr. Labate 
lavished his opulent oboe tone on the Per- 
golesi melodies and on his own ‘Habanera’. 
Another movement from the Mozart bas- 

(Continued on page 19) 





The Helsinki University Chorus 
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Amfitheatrof Introduces Two 
Works to Boston, Including 
His Own ‘Panorama’ 


Boston, Jan. 20.—With Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky absent on his usual mid-season 
holiday, the Boston Symphony was pre- 
sided over by Daniele Amfitheatrof, a 
young Russian conductor visiting Amer- 
ica for the first time. At the concerts 
of Jan. 14, 15 he offered the following: 

Overture to ‘Semiramide’.............. Rossini 

Symphony No .7 in A, Op. 92....... Beethoven 

SO ORS Boccherini 

(First performances in Boston) 

‘American Panorama’............. Amfitheatrof 

(First performances in Boston) 

Bostonians were prepared to welcome 
Mr. Amfitheatrof on several counts. His 
musical training and artistic background 
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GUEST TAKES BATON OF BOSTON PLAYERS 


warranted respectful consideration, and 
we found him to be a vigorous and very 
animated conductor. The program, with 
the exception of the Beethoven item, 
comprised music of superficial value. 
Our visitor disappointed us, giving an 
erratic performance of the symphony, 
in which could be discerned no unifying 
idea to correlate the movements. 


‘Panorama’ Politely Received 


The date of Mr. Amfitheatrof’s own 
piece, ‘American Panorama’, is -1933. 
The thoughtful follower of orchestral 
composition could readily recognize cer- 
tain tonal effects, once piquant and 
amusing, which are employed by the 
composer, but unfortunately this type 
of writing was out of fashion before he 
began his opus. A pity that he had not 
taken more time to originate an idiom 
of his own or, better still, to have vis- 
ited us before attempting an orchestral 
score of such considerable proportion. 
The requirements are extensive: two 
flutes and piccolo, two oboes and Eng- 
lish horn, two clarinets and bass clar- 
inet, two bassoons and contra-bassoon, 
three saxophones, four horns, three 
trumpets, three trombones and _ tuba, 
timpani, gong, side drum, bass drum, 
cymbals, sand-blocks, celesta, bells, xylo- 
phone, vibraphone, Hawaiian guitar, 
automobile siren, steel bar, harp, two 
pianos and strings. The piece was 
politely received. The orchestra gave 
Mr. Amfitheatrof all possible  co- 
operation during the afternoon. 

Grace May STUTSMAN. 





TORONTO SYMPHONY 
PERFORMS SIBELIUS 


Gives First Symphony under 
MacMillan—Grainger Plays 
the Grieg Concerto 


Toronto, Jan. 20.—The opening fort- 
night of the New Year was replete with 
concerts and recitals. The Toronto Sym- 
phony, Sir Ernest MacMillan, conduc- 
tor, gave its first concert of the New 
Year in Massey Hall on Jan. 12. The 
assisting artist was the eminent pianist- 
composer, Percy Grainger. 

A capacity audience filled the hall 
and gave the soloist, the orchestra and 
Sir Ernest an enthusiastic reception. 
Mr. Grainger played the Grieg Con- 
certo with the orchestra. For encores 
he played some of his own compositions 
and some short and enjoyable Grieg 
novelties. But the important work of 
the program was the first performance 
by the orchestra of the First Symphony 
of Sibelius. The playing of this sym- 
phony marked one of the important 
achievements of orchestra and con- 
ductor. 





Bethlehem Bach Choir to Sing 
‘St. John Passion’ 


BETHLEHEM, Pa., Jan. 20.—The 
Bethlehem Bach Choir, which recently 
began rehearsals for its thirty-first 
annual festival, to be given on May 27 
and 28, will sing the ‘Passion According 
to Saint John’ for the first time in fif- 
teen years. A cantata new to Bethle- 
hem, ‘All Things Are by God Ordained’, 
and an air for contralto, ‘Bekennen Will 
Ich Seinen Namen’, from one of Bach’s 
long lost cantatas, lately discovered and 
published two years ago, will also be 
performed. On the second and final day 
of the festival the B Minor Mass will 
be heard. 





Dorothy Orton, American lyric so- 
prano, who made her operatic debut as 
Micaela in ‘Carmen’ at Strassbourg, be- 
gins her European fall concert tour in 


Avelino and Rome. In Budapest she 
will appear with orchestra, proceeding 


Dorothy Orton, Soloist with 
the Budapest Orchestra 


to Munich and thence to Paris. In all 
of her programs she includes a group 
of American folk songs, spirituals, In- 
dian music and songs. from the Ken- 
tucky Mountains and Louisiana bayous 
as well as standard works. 





RECITALS IN BOSTON 
ARE WELL ATTENDED 


Busch and Serkin Welcomed— 
Chamber Music Occupies 
Many of the Programs 


Boston, Jan. 20.—One of the most 
exciting of recent events in the recital 
field was the program of Adolph Busch, 
violinist and Rudolph Serkin, pianist, 
who opened a series devoted to the piano 
and violin sonatas of Beethoven. The 
initial concert provided the sonatas Op. 
12, No. 1, Op. 96 and Op. 12, No. 3, an 
admirable arrangement of material and 
a superb performance. These artists 
play entirely without score and are per- 
fectly synchronized. This program was 
given in Jordan Hall. 

In the ballroom of the Copley-Plaza 
Hotel, Abram Haitowitsch, the blind 
violinist, offered an ambitious program 
to the accompaniments of Nicolas Slo- 
nimsky. Mr. Haitowitsch was received 
with enthusiasm. 

In the ballroom of the Hotel Ven- 
dome, the Flute Players’ Club, of which 
Georges Laurent is artistic director, 
opened its season with a program which 
gave infinite pleasure to its patrons. The 
Ortambert Quartet from Paris were 
guests of the club and played Bee- 
thoven’s String Quartet Op. 59, No. 1, 
and Debussy’s String Quartet. The 
audience gave every evidence of enjoy- 
ment. 

With J. M. Sanroma, Spanish-Amer- 
ican pianist, now resident in Boston, as 
assisting artist, the Boston String Quar- 
tet closed its present series of concerts 
in Jordan Hall. A feature of the pro- 
gram was a first performance of Ed- 
ward Burlingame Hill’s newest string 
quartet, which was cordially received. 


Boardman Plays with Pro Arte 

Reginald Boardman, pianist, and resi- 
dent in Boston, appeared in recital in 
Jordan Hall, assisted by the Pro 
Arts Woodwind Ensemble, comprising 
Messrs. Louis Speyer, oboe: Boaz 
Pillar, bassoon; Rosario Mazzeo, clar- 
inet, and Willem Valkenier, French 
horn. A novelty on the program was a 
“first time in Boston” of Ernest Bloch’s 





Piano Sonata, a percussive piece elo- 
quently set forth by Mr. Boardman, but 
to this commentator hardly worthy the 
effort necessary to its successful accom- 
plishment. The gem of the program was 
the Mozart Quintet in E Flat for oboe, 
clarinet, bassoon, French horn and 
piano. 

After an absence of some ten years, 
Artur Rubinstein, pianist, returned to 
this city to give the fourth program in 
the series of Boston Morning Musicales 
sponsored by the Boston School of Oc- 
cupational Therapy. The ballroom of 
the Hotel Statler was filled with an 
audience which warmly applauded Mr 
Rubinstein. He appeared at his best in 
a group of works dedicated to Debussy. 

A notable musical event in the choral 
field has been that of a concert in Sym- 
phony Hall by the Helsinki University 
Chorus, Martti Turunen, conductor. 
This chogus recently assisted the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra at a pair of Fri- 
day-Saturday concerts and at that time 
we gained the impression that they 
were expertly trained. It is a pleasur- 
able duty now, to record that they are 
also expert in nuance, breath control 
and interpretation. They resort to no 
tricks in order to obtain variety in 
presentation of material and they sing 
entirely without scores. 

The Pro Arte String Quartet of 
Brussels is offering an exceptional op- 
portunity to those who enjoy the string 
quartets of Beethoven, in a series of 
concerts sponsored by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge, and given in Billings 
Hall, Wellesley College. All sixteen 
quartets and the grand fugue are to be 
heard during the series. The members 
of the quartet are Messrs. Alphonse 
Onnou and Lambert Halleux, violins; 
Germain Prevost, viola, and Robert 
Maas, ’cello. Audiences which tax the 
capacity of the hall are in attendance at 
each concert. 

Grace May STuTSMAN 





Candle-Light Musicales Concluded 

Helen Schafmeister, pianist, gave a 
recital in the Jade Room of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria on Jan. 19. This concluded 
her eighth season of Candle-Light 
Musicales. Miss Schafmeister played 


works by Ravel, Debussy, Turina and 
contemporary composers. 
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New Light on the Relations of 
Cosima and Her Children 
Thrown by Dr. Franz Beidler 
—An Opponent of the Official 
“Wagner-Mythos” 


By Dr. Pau. STEFAN 
VIENNA, Jar. 15. 
N the dim light of the waiting-room 
of a Ziirich newspaper office | was 
accosted by a seemingly rather young 
man, whom I could not even distinguish 
clearly. But I opened my eyes in surt- 
prise just as soon as he introduced him- 
self: Dr. Franz Beidler. He explained 

that he had known me in Berlin. 

For this Dr. Franz Beidler, who is, as 
will be explained directly, a grandson 
of Richard Wagner, had been a sort of 
adjutant to Professor Leo Kestenberg 
in Berlin—the great Kestenberg, who 
reorganized the whole German musical 
life after the revolution of 1918; he pub- 
lished a large volume about this, At 
Kestenberg’s instigation, for example, 
Franz Schreker came as director to the 
Academy of Music in Berlin; Arnold 
Schonberg, as instructor at the Acad- 
emy of Arts; Erich Kleiber, to the 
Linden-Opera; and even Alfred Ein- 
stein was willing at that time to remove 
his residence and his sphere of activity 
from Munich to Berlin. 

Kestenberg was going ahead with a 
definite plan; but, as may be readily 
understood, he sometimes gave offense 
by his personal attacks. This, despite 
the fact that especially in later years he 
became more and more cautious. Dr. 
Beidler knew about all this, and he was 
looked upon by the malcontents as just 
as much a prop of the system under dis- 
pute as Kestenberg himself, who re- 
signed his office some time before the 
“upheaval” of 1933. Professor Kesten- 
berg has since found a new sphere of 
activity in Prague, where he succeeded 
with the support of the government in 
founding an institute for international 
musical education. 

Dr. Franz Beidler did not follow him. 
He is a Swiss citizen and as such 
settled in Ziirich. He works there in the 
statistical department of the canton, He 
has written several scientific papers in 
the field of political economy and sta- 
tistics and is proud to say that they have 
found recognition even in German butsi- 
ness journals. He is of the opinion, to 
be sure, that if they knew in the editorial 
offices of those journals who Dr. Bejdler 
is, he would not have been treated so 
kindly. 

Dr. Beidler is the son of the orchestra 
leader Beidler, who was engaged at the 
Court Theatre in Darmstadt, then went 
to Bayreuth, became conductor at the 
Festival, and finally married Isolde von 
Billow, Cosima’s daughter, who grew up 
with her two sisters at Wahnfried, at 
first under the tutelage of Richard 
Wagner. But in 1914, immediately 
before the war, a sensational lawsuit 
centered about Wahnfried. Isolde Beid- 
ler desired legal recognition of the fact 
that she was not Bilow’s, but Richard 
Wagner’s child. 

It is generally known that Cosirna 
von Biilow lived for some time as Wag- 
ner’s secretary in Triebschen, while she 
was still legally the wife of Hans yon 
Bulow. Hence the uncertainty about 
solde’s paternity. The suit created a 
ensation, and from that time on Isolde’s 
1ame could not even be mentioned in 
he presence of Cosima. If appearances 
ount for anything: Dr. Beidler shows 
a striking resemblance to Richard 
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Cosima Wagner 


Wagner, especially in profile. And it 
has also been conceded by Bayreuth 
officialdom without further ado that 
Wagner was Isolde’s father. 

In the Germany of today Bayreuth 
enjoys especial patronage. All the offi- 
cial biographies of Richard Wagner and 
his family are written in terms of the 
“legend.” Dr. Beidler, as may be 
readily understood, is no party to the 
continuance of the legend and wants to 
do his best to have it replaced by a more 
accurate representation. A rather long 
conversation revealed the fact that he is 
exceptionally well versed in Wagnerian 
literature. But the biographies of 
Cosima have fascinated him in particu- 
lar. He himself is working on a com- 
prehensive work: ‘Cosima Wagner- 
Liszt, der Weg zum Wagner-Mythos’ 
(‘Cosima Wagner-Liszt, the Road to 
the Wagner-Myth’). 

Three-fourths of the book has already 
been written. It is to appear in America 
in English, but is also to be brought out 
in German, by an Austrian or Swiss 
publisher. Certainly not everything that 
has been written in opposition to the 
Wagner legend has held water. But 
Dr. Beidler maintains that he does not 
advance any argument which might run 
counter to the facts, and, above all, does 
not wish in any way to belittle Richard 
Wagner’s artistic production. It is 
merely that he does not share many an 
official conception, and one would sup- 
pose that he might be in a position to 
know more about biographical matters 
than others who have to rely on 
archives. 

In this report of a meeting, which was 
certainly most interesting, I should not 
like to take sides upon a book of which 
I know little more than its propaganda. 
But I am acquainted with enough sur- 
vivors who, while having great respect 
for Cosima Wagner, yet express the 
opinion that she was not easy to get 
along with. 

Dr. Beidler referred me to a book, 
‘Liszt et ses enfants’ (‘Liszt and His 
Children’), by Robert Bory, in which 
are printed letters exchanged between 
Liszt’s three children (Blandine, Co- 
sima, Daniel) and Princess Marie 
Sayn-Wittgenstein, the daughter of 
that Princess Karoline who almost be- 
came Liszt’s wife. The letters, all writ- 
ten in French, give evidence of the 
striking talent and knowingness of the 
two sisters in particular—for Daniel 
died too young. A whole world, but 


above all, the romantic century is re- 


flected in Cosima’s correspondence par- 
ticularly, which was kept up even after 
her marriage to Hans von Billow. But 
in those years it was already a very 
self-willed, and indeed, bellicose woman 
speaking. The polemics are directed at 
first only against her mother-in-law. Yet 
there is an indication of the high- 
spirited lady, with whom the court of 
Ludwig II in Munich was presently to 
have its hands full. 

The Neue Ziiricher Zeitung (of 
Zurich) is publishing an excerpt from 
Beidler’s book, telling of Cosima von 
Biilow in Munich society. It is written 
in an unusually smooth style, and actu- 
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ally does reveal a not at all legen- 
dary, but very deliberate conception of 
the social side in those first years in 
Munich. Beidler likes to stress the fact 
that Cosima always appeared in the 
most elegant Parisian toilette, which 
sufficed in itself to eclipse the somewhat 
commonplace ladies of the scholarly and 
artistic local society. In fact, Cosima 
was at that time, according to Beidler, 
an out-and-out French lady and woman 
of the world. Above all, however, a 
diplomat concerning the Wagner ques- 
tion, who possibly used a little too much 
diplomacy. Then later, in the legend 
that is, she became ‘Herrin von Bay- 
reuth’ (‘Mistress of Bayreuth’), prob- 
ably also ‘Meisterin’ (‘Ruler’). What 
will the grandson have to say of these 
later years? 





Count Gilberto Gravina Conducts in Berlin 





First Appearance with Philhar- 
monic of Grandson of Hans 
and Cosima von Biilow Draws 


Distinguished Audience 
BERLIN, Dec. 20. 
OUNT GILBERT GRAVINA, 
grandson of Hans von Bulow and 
Cosima Liszt-von Bilow-Wagner, took 
the Berlin Philharmonic through a spe- 
cial Wagner-Liszt program on Dec. 8, 
which was the occasion of his first 
appearance in Berlin as a conductor. He 
was assisted by Elizabeth Friedrich, of 

the German Opera, as soloist. 

Count Gravina has played the flute in 
the Bayreuth Orchestra since the be- 
ginning of his career and has also been 
a member of the orchestras of the Civic 
Opera in Schwerin and the State Opera 
in Berlin. For the last seven years 
he has been conductor of the Civic 
Orchestra in Merano. 

The program of his Berlin concert 
consisted of Liszt’s ‘Mazeppa’, Res- 
pighi’s ‘Trittico Botticelliano’ and 
Wagner’s ‘Faust’ Overture, Wesen- 
donck Lieder and the Prelude and 
‘Liebestod’ from ‘Tristan’. Gravina is 
not a spectacular conductor, angling for 
effects outside the essence of the music, 
but in his quiet, unobtrusive handling of 
the orchestra inspires his listeners with 
confidence that he not only commands 
the technique of conducting but knows 
his Wagner and Liszt with a thorough- 
ness and from a direction that insures 
authenticity. If his performance mani- 





Count Gilberto Gravina 


fested no unusual illuminating qualities, 
it yet evidenced musicianship, sincerity, 
and interpretative gifts that were well 
above the average. 

His soloist, Elizabeth Friedrich, was 
not quite an equal partner and gave 
several indications that she was not 
wholly at her ease in such a heady musi- 
cal air. 

A distinguished audience gave Gra- 
vina a very cordial reception. 

G. DE CU, 
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must not be over 30 years of age. 
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NEW YORK DEBUT RECITALS, SEASON 1938-39 
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The 14th Annual Series of Competitive Auditions will be held in New York 
City during the month of March, 1938, and will be open to concert soloists 
who have not yet given a New York recital reviewed by critics. Candidates 
The Foundation does not pay traveling 
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MRS. ANNA C. MOLYNEAUX, 9 East 59th Street, New York City 


any part of which the candidate Is prevared te perform 
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The MacDowell Colony's Need 


DWARD MacDOWELL, whom Mr. Rollo 

Walter Brown has aptly characterized as 
“A Listener to the Winds’, composed his last two 
sonatas and his later miniatures, the ‘Sea Pieces’, 
the ‘Fireside Tales’, the ‘New England Idylls’, 
in a log cabin which he built in a New Hamp- 
shire forest—his ‘“‘house of dreams untold’. And 
there he had a dream of establishing a retreat 
to which other artists might repair for the long 
summer days for refreshment and inspiration. At 
the time it must have seemed, to a man of his 
slender financial means, only an empty, idle dream 
quite impossible of fulfilment. But thanks to the 
unflagging zeal and the amazing energy of his 
devoted wife that dream was realized. For 
twenty-eight years now the MacDowell Peter- 
borough Colony, founded to foster creative talent 
in the arts, has functioned successfully, to the 
enhancement of the arts of music, painting, poetry, 
fiction and the drama in America. 

Its success has been brought about and main- 
tained solely through the exceptional executive 
ability and the tireless industry of the composer’s 
widow. Despite physical handicap and frailty of 
health that would have daunted most mortals, men 
or women, Mrs. MacDowell has journeyed 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
has given more than 1,000 lectures and recitals of 
her husband’s music, and of the proceeds there- 
from has given more than $100,000 towards the 
maintenance of the Peterborough Colony. Yet 
all this, as Mr. Olin Downes recently remarked 
in the New York Times, “has been but an ac- 
cessory part of her work, incidental to spreading 
the knowledge of the purposes of the MacDowell 
Association throughout the land. It has been an 
arduous task, but one of rich reward, which has 
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affected the artistic development of the nation. 
Here it should be said that the MacDowell Colony 
is an incorporated institution, in which Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell has neither personal ownership nor inter- 
est, save in its success and its establishment as a 
permanent institution when she has gone”. 

Now, having attained to several years beyond 
the Psalmist’s allotted three-score-and-ten, Mrs. 
MacDowell must lay down the burden she has 
borne so bravely for twenty-eight years. The 
MacDowell Colony owns 600 acres of woodland 
and twenty-four studios therein where artists of 
proved talent may do creative work in ideal con- 
ditions of quiet and seclusion throughout the sum- 
mer months. The property is free and clear. 
Available funds are sufficient to meet taxes and 
repairs. But appeal is made for further funds 
to meet the necessary running expenses of the 
Colony, which are now falling behind at the rate 
of somewhat more than $5,000 a season. Mem- 
berships in the MacDowell Association range from 
$5 a year upwards, and Mrs. MacDowell herself 
holds that 1,000 subscriptions of $5 a year are 
better than one $5,000 contribution—but con- 
tributions in any amount would be welcome. 

Surely the MacDowell Colony’s need affords 
golden opportunity for a great and enduring 
benefaction. 
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Personalities 





When Two American Composers Get Together, One Makes 

Music and the Other Listens. Edgar Stillman-Kelley and 

Charles Wakefield Cadman in the Home of Mrs. Louis M. 
Yager of Oak Park, Ill. 


Mario—The latest musician to join the colony in 
Connecticut is Queena Mario, soprano of the Metro- 
politan, who has purchased an eighteen-acre estate 
at Bethel. 

Cohen—Among the New Year’s Day Honors be- 
stowed by King George VI, the Order of Commander 
of the British Empire was conferred upon Harriet 
Cohen, pianist. 

Paderewski—It is announced that Ignace Paderewski 
has accepted the invitation to become the guiding 
spirit of a new French national edition of the com- 
plete works of Chopin. 

Garden—Now a scout for singing screen talent, 
Mary Garden says she never wants to be called an 
opera singer again. “’Haven’t sung a note except 
in the bathtub since 1931!” declares the diva. 

Rethberg—The distinction of having a group of 
children stop eating ice cream to hear her sing was 
achieved by Elisabeth Rethberg of the Metropolitan 
opera, who gave a party for the sick and crippled 
children in Bellevue Hospital in the holiday season. 

Tansman—The marriage of Alexander Tansman, 
composer, and Colette Cras, daughter of the late com- 
poser, Jean Cras, took place in Paris in strictest 
privacy because of the recent death of the bride’s 
father. 

Pelletier—The Canadian National Railways has 
made Wilfred Pelletier, conductor of the Metropolitan 
Opera and of Les Concerts Symphonique of Mon- 
treal, an honorary conductor with twenty-five-year 
service bars on his sleeve. 


Pauly—In spite of the fact that she declares the 
role of Elektra exhausts her so that she cannot sleep 
after she has sung it, Rose Pauly appeared six times 
in the opera within eight days in Trieste. “However,” 
said the Hungarian soprano, “that was in Italian. It 
is easier in Italian!” 

Rosenthal—In the middle of his eighth decade, 
Moriz Rosenthal, who is still active as a concert 
pianist, holds that it is no feat to be seventy-five 
years old. “That happens to many,” said the pianist, 
“but it isn’t many who can reach seventy-five and 
still have a career !” 

Jaques-Dalcroze—In appreciation of the success 
of Jaques-Dalcroze’s classes and lectures in Sweden, 
the Swedish Pedagogical Society has organized an 
elaborate celebration in his honor. 
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AUSTRALIANS HEAR 
WALTON SYMPHONY 


Melbourne Orchestra Offers 
Premiere on Continent 
Under Heinze 


MELBOURNE, Dec. 15.—The Mel- 
bourne Symphony achieved an emphatic 
success in the first Australian perform- 
ince of William Walton’s First Sym- 
phony, given under the direction of 
Professor Bernard Heinze. Progress- 
ively-minded enthusiasts and those with 
previous knowledge of the score did 
ready justice to Walton’s great gifts of 
dramatic expression, but to a large num- 
ber of “conservatives” the sustained 
vehemence of rhythm and tone gave 
offence. Some regular subscribers for 
the orchestral series carried their in- 
dignation to the length of threatening 
to withdraw their support if such 
works were included in the concert 
repertoire. The “pros” and the “antis” 
conducted a lively little war in the col- 
umns of the daily press. No better ad- 
vance publicity could have been devised 
for the first performance of Walton’s 
‘Belshazzar’s Feast’ which is announced 
as the chief choral attraction of Dr. 
Malcolm Sargent’s term as guest-con- 
ductor in 1938. 


Rubinstein Evokes Plaudits 


As an exciting and daring pianist, 
Artur Rubinstein received universal 
plaudits and as a man evoked a friendly 
response from all classes of music 
lovers. His handling of Spanish music 
in particular was in all respects superb 
and together with several brilliant per- 
formances of De Falla and Granados 
may be classed a spectacular reading of 
the Liszt Sonata and two vivid concerto 
performances, (Rachmaninoff’s in C 
Minor and the ubiquitous Tchaikovsky 
example), given in collaboration with 
the Melbourne Symphony. 


With the departure of Artur Rubin- 
stein after a highly successful broadcast 
tour of the Commonwealth the Austra- 
lian ‘celebrity’ concert season of 1937 
dwindled to a succession of return visits 
to various centres by the Budapest 
String Quartet. Admirably constructed 
programs ranging from early classical 
quartets to modernist examples of 
Bartok, Hindemith and. Darius Milhaud 
were presented by the Budapest com- 
bination in each of the capital cities and 
both regular concert patrons and wire- 
less ‘fans’ united in praise of expert 
and, at times, exalted interpretations. 

In the realm of musical entertainment 
the Comedy Harmonists pass from tri- 
umph to triumph. These gifted Conti- 
nental singers have achieved wunex- 
ampled success in each of the five 
States. “Standing room only” is the 
invariable notice which greets late 
comers to their concerts and the broad- 
casting authorities find it necessary to 
supplement “farewell” seasons by “ex- 
tra farewell” appearances and—in the 
instance of Melbourne—by a series of 
six “positively farewell” performances 
for the benefit of country visitors to the 
annual November race-week festivities. 

The Don Cossack Choir displayed a 
variable standard of choral efficiency. 
Che muted pianissimos were admirable, 
some of the bass singing was resonant 
ind well-balanced and the rhythmical 
raining proved sound and imaginative. 
In forte sections the tone was, however, 
aucous, the tenors indulged in exag- 
rerated tremolos and both intonation 
ind attack were subject to fluctuations. 


Plans for the 1938 concert season are 
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Mary Garden as Thais 





in active course of preparation. Kirsten 
Flagstad and Lawrence Tibbett are the 
major attractions promised by Messrs. 
J. & N. Tait. The Australian Broad- 
casting Commission will present Alex- 
ander Kipnis, Richard Tauber, Dr. Sar- 
gent and a Continental conductor whose 
engagement has yet to be ratified. Spe- 
cial attention will be paid to the claims 
of local musicians who assert with some 
measure of truth that the artistic policy 
of the Commission is too heavily 
weighted in favor of visiting celebrities. 
Bippy ALLEN 





A Correction 
At the annual convention of the 
Music Teachers’ National Association 
held in Pittsburgh in the last days of 
December George S. Dickinson of Vas- 
sar College was elected vice-president 
of that association. In the report of the 
convention printed in the last issue of 
MusIcaL AMERICA an unfortunate typo- 
graphical mistake listed Karl W. Gehr- 
kins of Oberlin College as the new vice- 
president. Mr. Gehrkins was re-elected 

editor for the association. 





Above: Hipolito Lazaro as the 
Duke in ‘Rigoletto’ Upon the 
Occasion of His Metropolitan 
Debut 


Left, Lucien Muratore as Des 
Grieux in ‘Manon’ 


Wheat They Read Twenty Years Ago 
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Nellie Melba in Her Study 














On and Off 
Duty in 1918 





Genevieve Vix as Sapho in Massenet's 
Setting of Daudet’s Novel 








With Eugene Ysaye 
and Beryl Rubinstein, 


Why Not Again? 

The Philharmonic’s Beethoven- 
Brahms Festival was a glowing success 
under Stransky’s baton. The programs 
included the Ninth Smyhpony with 
Grace Kerns, Alma Beck, Arthur Hack- 
ett and Arthur Middleton as soloists; 
the “Tragic Overture’, ‘The Song of 
Fate’, the Fifth Symphony and Brahms’ 
D Minor Piano Concerto with Rudolph 
Ganz as soloist. 

1918 


A Real Achievement 
In producing ‘The Legend of Saint 
Elizabeth’ the Metropolitan accom- 
plishes the paradox of setting forth an 
opera by a composer who never wrote 
one. In a day of rampant operatic 
ugliness and executive inefficiency it 
comes as a palliative and a solace. The 
cast tmcluded Florence Easton, Mar- 
“yy Matzenauer and Clarence White- 
ill. 
1918 
Ouida cum Mascagni 
Caruso was at the zenith of his pow- 
ers in the premiere of Mascagni’s ‘Lodo- 





(Centre) on Tour, M. Driessen, Secretary, 
Pianist, Were Photographed in Los Angeles 


letta’ at the Metropolitan. It is difficult 
to discuss the music for the simple rea- 
son that there is nothing to discuss. 
Mme. Farrar had little opportunity. 
(Note: Mme. Farrar relinquished the 
role to Florence Easton after the 
premiere. The cast included also Pas- 
quale Amato, Andres de Segurola, 
Adamo Didur and Lila Robeson.) 
1918 


“Modern” Then! 
(Headline) Moderns Superbly Played 
by Ornstein. Pianist at His Best in 
Scriabin and Ravel. 
1918 


Attention, Rider Haggard! 
Cipher Found on Shoulder of Mme. 
Blank. Chemical bath reveals code on 
person of singer held as spy when 
arrested on board a steamer en route 
from Buenos Aires to Spain. 
1918 


The Neglected American Composer 

Zach directs Four American Works. 
Scores by Hadley, Chadwick, Kramer 
and Herbert 
Orchestra. 


Given by St. 
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CONCERTS 


W ITH recital debuts by Jussi Bjor- 
ling, and Marjorie Lawrence and 
concerts by Gertrud Wettergren with 
Rudolf Serkin, Kerstin Thorborg and 
Colette D’Arville, the past weeks were 
rich in song. Artur Rubinstein, Robert 
Casadesus, Josef Lhevinne, Poldi Mild- 
ner, and Charles Naegele were in the 
piano roster, with debuts by Ruda Fir- 
kusny, Manuel Ledo and Salvador Ley. 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff and Bartlett 
and. Robertson gave two-piano recitals. 
Violinists included Menuhin, Iso Bri- 
selli, Alexander Culbertson, Gloria 
Perkins, Grischa Schub, and Ossy 
Renardy, the last in debut. ‘Cellists 
were Cassad6 and Marcel Hubert. A 
Beethoven Association concert brought 
Erica. Morini, Adolph Busch, Maurice 
Maréchal, Frank Sheridan and William 
Kroll. Of particular interest was the 
concert by the Schola Cantorum con- 
ducted by Hugh Ross which included 
the American premiere of Delius’s ‘Mass 
of Life’ and a first performance of the 
Dukelsky ‘End of St. Petersburg’. 


Luboshutz and Nemenoff Return 
Pierre Luboshutz and Genia Nemenoff, 
duo-pianists. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 4, even- 
ing: 
Overture to “The Magic Flute’ (transcribed 


IED abla Milas ctdeu’ saadwesee cach Mozart 
‘Now Comes The Gentle Saviour’..J. S. Bach 
| fy 7 eee ee J. C. Bach 
Scherzo ...............Mendelssohn-I. Philipp 
Variations on a Theme of Haydn..... Brahms 
Invitation to the Dance.............+. Weber 
BD OE GD BIB oc ccesccocccccesoce Portnoft 
CER aban ct endces cedawsetgsccesceseéten Cui 
The Flight of the Bumble Bee (arranged by 

Gould and Shefter)....... Rimsky-Korsako 
a ee re Levitzki 
"ES SEED cavdccceccoccéeesacee Chasins 


Two-piano recitals, as this excellent one 
served to emphasize, deserve the high 
place they have won in the regard of the 
musical public, for the repertoire is extens- 
ive and constantly growing and the medium 





Pierre Luboshutz and Genia Nemenoff 


entirely distinct from that of solo recitals. 
A large and enthusiastic audience was on 
hand to welcome the return of Mr. & Mrs. 
Luboshutz, who began their program with 
a neat and carefully molded ‘Magic Flute’ 
overture. Bach’s choral prelude, in Mr. 
Luboschutz’s transcription, was eloquently 
projected, and Johann Christian’s unim- 
portant sonata was deftly played. After 
a brilliant performance of the exquisite 
Mendelssohn Scherzo the soloists were re- 
called half a dozen times. Complete syn- 
chronization of execution and musical feel- 
ing were notable throughout this group; 
indeed, with the exception of a few places 
in the Brahms Variations and the ‘Carmen’ 
Fantasy, where Mr. Luboshutz tended to 
exceed the dynamic scale of his co-artist, 
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$s Two Singers and a Violinist Make Debut 











Marjorie Lawrence 


Jussi Bjdrling 


the whole program was exemplary in this 
respect. 

It must be great fun (pianistically speak- 
ing) to play Weber’s ‘Invitation’ in the 
version heard, which sounded like a Godow- 
sky paraphrase, and it was fun to hear it, 
with its triple combinations of themes. 
Portnoft’s impish March had to be repeat- 
ed, as did the virtuosic ‘Flight of the Bum- 
ble Bee’ and the brilliant Levitzki Valse. 
Mr. Luboshutz’s transcription of the Cui 
‘Orientale’ was played con amore. But the 
most impressive of the highly-seasoned of- 
ferings of the final group was the harmonic- 
ally ingenious Chasins ‘Carmen’ Fantasy, 
fierily played, which added a touch of Slavic 
drama and ornateness to Bizet’s luscious 
melodies. Hungrily demanded encores 
ranged from Bach to Stravinsky. Ss. 


Jussi Bjérling Makes Recital Debut 
Jussi Bjérling, tenor. Hubert Giesen, 
accompanist. Town hall, Jan. 4, evening: 


‘Dalla sua Pace’ from ‘Don Giovanni’..Mozart 
‘Ingemisco’ froni the ‘Manzoni Requiem’ 


Verdi 

‘Friihlingsglaube’; ‘Die Forelle’; ‘Wanderer’s 

Nachtlied’; ‘Die Bose Farbe’....... Schubert 
‘Che Gelida Manina’ from ‘La Bohéme’ 

Puccini 

‘Jubal’ (First performance); ‘Was it a 

Dream?’; ‘Black Roses’...........+. Sibelius 

‘The Forest is Sleeping’.............+++ Alfven 


Swedish Folk Song 

‘Maiden under the Lime Tree’ 

Peterson- Berger 

‘E Lucevan le Stelle’ from ‘Tosca’.... Puccini 

Those who were lucky enough to attend 
this recital heard an evening of as nearly 
perfect singing as could be imagined. Mr. 
Bjérling, who had previously been heard 
through a few radio appearances, made his 
first local appearance in a recital program. 
It was immediately evident that once more, 
Scandinavia had sent us a singer of tech- 
nical perfection. The voice itself, while not 
of strikingly individual character, has a 
fine masculine ring throughout its compass, 
the registers are perfectly joined and the 
highest tones firm and free. Other excel- 
lencies, as agreeable as they are rare, were 
Mr. Bjorling’s sense of phrase and his abil- 
ity to sing pianissimo high tones without 
going into falsetto. 

The extremely difficult ‘Ingemisco’ was 
beautifully done and, wonder of wonders, 
the final phrase, ‘Statuens in parte dextra’ 
was sung without being slashed with a 
breath! Of the Schubert group, little can 
be said save that it was not well chosen. 
‘Die Forelle’ remains a silly song, no mat- 
ter who sings it, and the Liszt setting of 
the ‘Wanderer’s Nachtlied’ is better than 
this one. The final number of the group 
was the best sung. 

Sibelius’s ‘Jubal’ proved a beautiful song 
and was beautifully sung, but the gem of 
the group was Alfven’s “The Forest is 
Sleeping’ the most delightful moment of the 
evening. The audience clamored for a 
repetition, but was disappointed. 

The two Puccini arias were fine exam- 
ples of legato singing and emotional re- 
straint, the latter a trifle too much so, 
perhaps, but both were greatly applauded. 

In any event, it seems fairly obvious that 
a valuable artist has come to us and he 
should be made universally welcome by 
all who appreciate straightforward sing- 
ing. 


Ossy Renardy Heard in Debut 


Violinistic ability of a striking order was 
disclosed by Ossy Renardy in his local de- 





Artur Rubinstein 


Ossy Renardy 


but on the evening of Jan. 7 in the Town 
hall before a moderate-sized but thorough- 
ly appreciative audience, which could not 
have been aware, before the recital, of the 
revelatory surprise in store. 

Young Renardy, who is only sixteen, 
possesses a remarkably pure tone of ample 
though not exceptional volume, which he 
employs with restraint and intelligence. His 
bowing was steady and his playing deft 
and precise; there was no hesitancy, no 
sliding up or down to pitch, but each finger 
fell precisely upon the desired note which 
was then uttered with clarity, giving to his 
auditors the sense of a natural performer 
at ease in the only medium right and pos- 
sible for him. 

The tortuous Paganini-Wilhelmj Con- 
certo was dispatched with dexterity, and 
the Corelli Sonata in E Minor with a be- 
nign flow of tone, breadth and insight ex- 
traordinary in one so young. And even 
before the last phrase of that work had 
ceased to sound, the audience burst upon his 
playing with a tumult of applause that 
brought the performer back to the stage 
again and again. The rest of the program 
included Schubert’s Sonata in D, Op. 137, 
the shorter pieces by Mozart, Mozart- 
Kreisler, Tartini-Kreisler, | Chaminade 
Kreisler and Sarasate. The able accom- 
panist was Leo Taubman. W. 


Marjorie Lawrence in Song Program 


Marjorie Lawrence, soprano. Felix 
Wolfes, accompanist. Town Hall, Jan. 5, 
afternoon: 

‘Divinités du Styx’ from ‘Alceste’....... Gluck 

‘O Kihler Wald’; ‘Erinnerung’; ‘So Willst 

du des Armen’; ‘Nicht Mehr zu Dir’; ‘Der 

EE. nun una dubnsdads4eéhccscceien Brahms 

‘Studentenfahrt’; ‘Ich und Du’; ‘Stimme der 

Sehnsucht’; ‘Die Einsame’; ‘Es Fasst mich 


WHEN. | Encaeds orve 145086549660006 640 Pfitzner 
fe "ER eee Franck 
"Ee Vee C6 OR CHOU cc ccccoccavecees Duparc 
‘Chant de Laboureur’; ‘Chant de Forgeron’ 

Milhaud 
‘Im Goldener Fille’; ‘Des Dichters Abend- 
gang’; Lied an Meinen Sohn’....... Strauss 


Miss Lawrence, a leading light of the 
Metropolitan Opera, has been heard in con- 
cert, but this was her first recital appear- 
ance in New York. A capacity audience, 
which included many of her colleagues, 
greeted her. 

As befitting a singer of dramatic calibre, 
the Gluck aria was sung with power and a 
broad emotional sweep. Of the Brahms 
group, ‘Der Schmied’ found most favor 
with the audience and had to be repeated. 

A vote of thanks is due Miss Lawrence 
for presenting the difficult Pfitzner songs, 
even though they did not prove of tremen- 
dous interest. She sang them all with 
penetrating intelligence that made them 
sound, probably, better than they intrinsic- 
ally are. Of the five, the second, ‘Ich und 
Du’ was the most interesting. 

‘La Procession’, one of the most difficult 
songs in existence, interpretatively speak- 
ing, did not quite come up to others in its 
group. The Duparc number was well done 
and the two Milhaud works, typical of the 
composer’s style, were made significant. 
The final Strauss group was excellent in 
every way and was highly appreciated by 
the audience. Mr. Wolfes’s accompani- 
ments were adequate. 


Third Diaz Musicale Given 
The third concert in the seventh annual 
series of Diaz musicales was given in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria on 





Robert Casadesus 


Kerstin Thorborg 


the afternoon of Jan. 11, when Kerstin 
Thorborg, contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company; William Hain, tenor, and 
Herbert Carrick, pianist, were the artists. 
Leo Mueller was at the piano for Mme. 
Thorborg and Gibner King for Mr. Hain. 

Mme. Thorborg began the program by 
singing the aria, ‘Bethdrte, die an meine 
Liebe Geglaubt’, from Weber’s ‘Euryanthe’. 
She was heard later in four Brahms 
Lieder: ‘Mainacht’, ‘Immer Leiser wird 
mein Schlummer’, ‘Standchen’ and the 
‘Shapphische Ode’. She sang with a pleni- 
tude of power and dramatic instinct in the 
Weber air, and with earnestness and con- 
viction of feeling in the Brahms, of which 
the second and fourth were greeted with 
particular approbation. 

Mr. Hain’s contributions consisted of a 
brace of French songs: ‘Les Yeux’ and 
‘La Lettre’ by Aubert, ‘Le Réve’ from 
Massenet’s ‘Manon’, ‘Dansons La Gigue’ 
by Poldowski, and Ké6chlin’s ‘Le Thé’. 
These were all sung with evident musi- 
cianship and artistry and Mr. Hain’s 
enunciation of the texts was exceptionally 
commendable. He later returned in songs 
in English by Vaughan Williams, Proc- 
ter, Quilter, Bridge and Carpenter. Mme. 
Thorborg sang a final group in Swedish. 
Mr. Carrick played Chopin’s Nocturne in 
C Minor, Four Etudes, and pieces by 
Ravel, Dohnanyi, and Pick-Mangiagalli. 
All of the artists were cordially received 
by an audience of good size, 


Artur Rubinstein Heard in Recital at 
Carnegie Hall 


Artur Rubinstein, pianist. Carnegie Hall, 
Jan. 7, evening: 


Sees. OE vasskwensseas ses Bach-Busoni 
Prelude, Chorale and Fugue......... Franck 
‘Mouvements perpetuels’ .............. Poulenc 
Prelude in A Minor (from ‘Pour le Piano’ 
Suite); ‘Ondine’; ‘Minstrels’..... Debussy 
Forlane (from “‘Tombeau de Couperin’) 
Ravel 
Sonata from ‘Petrouchka’, in three movements 
Stravinsky 
Barcarolle; Two Mazurkas; Nocturne; 


a rrr Chopin 

In this, his first New York recital fol- 
lowing his recent appearances with the 
Philharmonic-Symphony, Mr. Rubinstein 
fully sustained the reputation he had gained 
in Europe as a pianist of the most imposing 
technical resources, of a resultant capacity 
for playing at dazzling speed and of a tem- 
peramental fire that blazes through any- 
thing that offers any chance whatever for 
brilliant coloring. In compositions of the 
more modern school that began with De- 
bussy he is undoubtedly one of the most 
dynamic pianists before the public. And 
his range is by no means a narrow one. 

For the majority of his audience the 
climax of Mr. Rubinstein’s program was 
provided by the sonata that Stravinsky 
fashioned for him out of the ‘Petrouchka’ 
music, which starts out immediately with 
the whirling ‘Danse russe’. For sheer vir- 
tuosity, rhythmic infectiousness and lavish 
expenditure of dynamic energy the per- 
formance of this work was overwhelming, 
for all that the composition itself, obviously 
designed as a show piece, seemed more than 
a trifle cheap. But the musical highlight 
of the recital was the pianist’s playing of 
Debussy’s ‘Ondine’, a masterly achievement 
of iridescent tinting and ethereal loveli- 
ness of tone and poetic evocation. The 
same composer’s Prelude, too, taken at an 
unusualiy rapid tempo, was dispatched with 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Vivid Performances Given of 
Beethoven, Debussy and 
Sibelius Works 

HE third and fourth comeerts of Arturo 

Toscanini with th NBC Symphony 
irchestra were further rewelatioms of the 
ogress of the mew ensemble under the 
baten of this master. Im most respects, 
the playing of the several chours was as ex- 
pertly co-ordinated as would be expected of 
an orchestra of long stamdimg. Im clarity 
ind precision, the Toscammm mark obviously 
was im it. 

The moods of mature, as seem through 
the eyes of two very different musical poets, 
the one German and the other French, were 
strikingly delineated im the comeert of Jam 
& for which the program was as follows: 


Overture to “The Magic Fist’ ..-Miezart 
Symphony No. 6 m F Major (‘Pastoral’) 

Beethoven 
‘Danse Macabre” . Suumt-Saens 
Te BE nantunene ..Debussy 


Mr. Toscanimi’s performances of the “Pas- 
toral’ Symphony remam amomg the most 
treasurable of the expertiemces New York 
has had at his hands. This ome was fash- 
joned with the uswal fastidiows care. The 
playing, if mot tonally the most beautiful 
of memory, was magically evocative. There 
was here somethmg more tham perfection 
of detail and the most careful balances. 
Along with the curm of th Austrian 
countryside was Beethowem’s iifallible 
touch of humamity. 

The sea-struck Debussy was im quite an- 
other world when he tramslated mto music 
his mental images of the waves and winds. 
li there is anythirg remotely himtimg of 
human participation im this famtasy mt has 
remained completely haddem amd umguessed 
after thirty years of performance, appraisal 
and analysis. But a comd@uctor so skilled, 
s0 sensitive and of such porctic msight as 
Mr. Toscanini can brimg it close to the 
heart of the listemer by the fervor with 
which he identifes humself amd bss orches- 
tra with the illusion mberent im the score’s 
prismatic play of beawtifal sound 
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TOSCANINI VITALIZES BROADCAST PROGRAMS 


The “Magic Flute’ Overture and the 
‘Danse Macabre’, though in this concert 
of secondary interest, were played with 
the most delicately adjusted sonorities in 
the ome imstance, and great brilliance in 
the other. 


Plays Sibelius Second Symphony 
The concert of Jan. 15 had the following 


program : 
“Tragic” Overture, US Bl......seceee Brahms 
Symphony No. 2, in ye eee Sibelius 
Rondo ‘Arlecchinesco” ..........seeseees Busoni 
The Carnival of Venice’.......... Tommasini 


This was understod to be the first per- 
formance Mr. Toscanini ever has given of 
the Sibelius Second. In all that pertained 
to fervor of utterance, and splendor of de- 
tail, this was a performance that possessed 
the supreme qualities associated with Tos- 
canini’s name. It was cameo-cut and crys- 
tal clear. The texture was singularly 
transparent, with inner voices assuming a 
more clearly distinguishable individual 
glow. The playing was as highly vitalized 
as it was polished and unified. A passion 
of concentration and mastery ran through 
it from first to last. : 

But a tendency to rob basic themes of 
their breadth was characteristic of this 
playing from the opening measures of the 
first movement, which were a shade faster 
tham is customary. As the symphony pro- 
gressed, it became apparent that those 
opening measures were determinative ; out 
ot them grew the subsequent relation of 
ome tempo to another. All were on the 
fast side and the finale, which takes its 
cue logically from the scherzo, found the 
orchestra racing through the heroic big 
theme of triumph in a manner to alter its 
basic character and effect. 

Of the other music played, only the 
Brahms “Tragic’ Overture was of anything 
like equal moment. Busoni’s rondo, ‘Ar- 
lecchinesco’, and Tommasini’s ‘Carnival 
of Venice’ variations are virtuoso pieces, 
calling for virtuoso playing. They received 
their due and perhaps something more. The 
playing in both was of a superlative order. 
Jam Peerce was heard in a brief offstage 
solo in the Busoni work. ©. fF. 





ORCHESTRAS 


(Continued from page 13 


soon concerto played by Mir. Kohom would 
have been welcome; and Schmitt's “Chant 
du Soir’, played by Mr. Nazz, proved a 
really distinguished ba of atmospheric 
writing, subtly devised for the solo m- 
strument 

Pierné’s faums capered across the orches- 
tra mext in the excerpt from ‘Cyrdalise’, 
with Mr. Wagner playing the archane little 
solo. After the most magical of ail Men- 
delssohn’s incomparable scherzi came the 
singing of “Drink To Me Only With Thime 
Eyes’ by a group of school children, with 
Mr. Ganz playing an exemplary piano ac- 
companiment, followed by a repetition of 
the song by the amdiemce em masse. A 
rousing “Rakoczy March’ bromgit this con- 
cert to a close with a reminder that music, 
like so many other thimgs, is as young as 


one’s point of wiew. Ss. 
Enesco Plays Little-Knewn Debussy 
Work 
New York Philharmomic-Symphony, 


Georges Enesco conductor 
Jan. 13, evening: 

Suite Francaise in D ..Roger-Ducasse 
(First Time by the Society 

; maneas Debuss ¥ 
(First Time by the Society) 

. Brahms 


Symphony No. 3 m F. 

Two works new to the Pinlbarmonic 
made a homogeneous whole of the first half 
of this concert, both of obvious French 
stamp, though of varyimg imterest. A “novw- 
elty” by Debussy is a novelty indeed. This 
piece, written for Nijmsky and first per- 
formed by the Dinghilef troupe m 1913, 
sounds as if it mmght have given its com- 
poser a great deal of trouble and [Sittle 
reward. Heard without bemefit of identifi- 
Cation, it might well be bramded as “deri- 
vative” and been composed by some ome 
Close to the letter of the French master but 
unfired with his spirit. Ewen the choreog- 
taphy which it is supposed to fit is some- 


Carnegie Hall, 


what anemic, involving, so the program 
notes have it, a little idyll between three 
tennis fans, one masculine and two fem- 
imine, and their uncertainty as to who is 
fond of whom. 

Much of the familiar idiom is there: the 
mysterious muted trumpet, the little skirls 
and tendrils of woodwinds, the shimmer of 
strings, the sudden rise to the crest of a 
phrase and the breathless pause which fol- 
lows it, but there is little fusion and less 
spark. 

Roger-Ducasse’s Suite proved amiable, 
occasionally witty, and, in the third move- 
ment, wistfully pensive with a nice bit for 
the English horn. It had, however, too 
little to say for the length of time required 
to say it. Both works received excellent 
performances. 

Mr. Enesco played Brahms “in the 
vein,” letting the noble music “speak for 
itself” im a performance that was, to this 
listener, highly satisfactory. Strength and 
poetry, substance and delicacy, all were 
there, as the symphony moved, unclogged 
by unnecessary delays, through its varying 
moods to the lofty close. The audience 
awoke from its French doldrums and gave 
Mr. Enesco and the orchestra a rousing 
tribute. , 


Enesco as Soloist and Conductor 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Georges Enesco, conductor and violin solo- 
ist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 9, afternoon: 


Concerto in A Minor for Violin and String 


GON  ccccnsnescasescccséccviceccesns Bach 
Mr. Enesco 

Poeme” for Violin and Orchestra...Chausson 
Mr. Enesco 

Symphonic Piece from “The Redemption’ 


Franck 
Symphony No. 3, in E Fiat, ‘Eroica’ 
Beethoven 


While Mr. Enesco was fulfilling the role 
of soloist, Mishel Piastro acted as conduc- 
tor. The conductor-soloist gave a good 
classical performance of the Bach and his 
tome was very fine, especially in the An- 
dante. The Chausson work, however, was, 
as a whole, more interesting in spite of the 


fact that it had been heard here seven times 
this season. Mr. Enesco kept the solo part 
well within the whole as it should be and 
played with sweep and understanding. The 
performances of the Franck and Beetho- 
ven works, repeated from the concert of 
the previous evening, were excellent in 
every respect. 

This was Mr. Piastro’s first appearances 
as conductor with the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, and he acquitted himself with high 
credit. N. 


Sokoloff Conducts Stillman-Kelley Work 


Dr. Nikolai Sokoloff, director of the 
Federal Music Project, was conductor for 
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the New York concert of the Federal Sym- 
phony on Jan. 9, presenting Edgar Still- 
man-Kelley’s ‘Gulliver’ as a novelty and 
Eudice Shapiro as soloist. Mr. Kelley's 
work, a whimsical satire on Gulliver’s ad- 
ventures among the Lilliputians, had an 
excellent performance and the veteran com- 
poser came on the stage to acknowledge the 
applause. 

Miss Shapiro, a Federation prize winner, 
played the Mozart A Major Violin Con- 
certo with taste and skill. A searching 
and sympathetic reading of Bloch’s ‘Israel’, 
and a well-proportioned one of the Gretry- 
Mottl suite, ‘Cephale and Procris’, com- 
pleted the program. ’ 





INDIANAPOLIS HEARS 
VARIED PROGRAMS 


Symphony Under Sevitzky Gives 
Local Premieres of Foreign 
and American Works 
INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 20.—At the fourth 
brace of concerts of the Indianapolis 
Symphony, Fabien Sevitzky, conductor, 
on Jan. 7 and 8, a program of interest- 


ing variety included the following 
works: 
BUNS kccnccseussddimeswdedésicisecancns Ravel 
(In Memoriam) 
Symphony, No. 8, in F............. Beethoven 
Concerto for violin in G Minor.......... Bruch 
Lea Luboshutz 
‘Eine Kleine Nachtmusik’............... Mozart 
“TO Be BE d Dekcestbuchiociads Shepherd 
_ (First Performance in Indianapolis) 
Capriccio Espagnol.......... Rimsky - Korsakoft 


The opening number, Ravel’s Pavane, 
added to the program at the last moment 
in memory of the composer, was a fit- 
ting tribute and was beautifully played. 
The Beethoven symphony and _ the 
Bruch concerto occupied the first half 
of the program. The symphony abounds 
in liveliness and merry strains and was 
particularly well received by the 
audience. 

The soloist, Lea Luboshutz, appear- 
ing here for the first time, carried away 
the honors of the evening by her splen- 
did playing of Bruch’s G Minor con- 
certo. Mme. Luboshutz is thoroughly 
equipped to meet the demands of this 
work, having a facile technic, assurance 
of attack, rich tone and a charming 
abandon, and also a fine stage deport- 
ment which aroused intense enthusiasm. 
Mr. Sevitzky gave her a magnificent 
orchestral accompaniment. The orches- 
tra was very happy in playing the 
Mozart music. 

Offered as a premiere here, Shep- 
herd’s ‘The Lone Prairee’, though in 
spots unpleasantly modern, yet on the 
whole interesting, was well interpreted 
by Mr. Sevitzky and the orchestra. 
The brilliant Spanish Caprice was a 
rousing finale. 


Several Novelties Heard 


_ The preceding Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening concerts were note- 
worthy for the premiéres, either local 
or national, of several works: 





Lea Luboshutz 


Concerto Grosso No. 12...... Corelli-Geminiani 
yi RS rer Henry Hadley 
‘Psalmus Hungaricus’ ......+..++sse0es Kodaly 
SPOS Ts Fis cccccccecsecsese Tchaikovsky 


Interest was centered in the debut of 
the Indianapolis Symphonic Choir of 
some 150 mixed voices which Elmer 
Steffen has been rehearsing the past 
few months in preparation for the first 
presentation under Sevitzky. In order 
to make room for the chorus the stage 
was extended and resulted in better 
acoustics. 

Zoltan Kodaly’s ‘Psalmus Hungari- 
cus’ for chorus, orchestra and tenor solo, 
sung by Howard Harrington, of Bos- 
ton, impressed one with its tonal beauty, 
drama and moments of stirring music. 
Precision of attacks and smooth tone 
quality were outstanding features of the 
choral singing. The strings revealed 
grace, beauty and a good technical 
equipment in Corelli-Geminiani’s ‘Con- 
certo Grosso’. Henry Hadley’s tone 
poem “The Ocean’ proved exquisite. 
The concluding work was Tchaikovsky’s 
Symphony No. 4, in F Minor. 

At the first children’s concert 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Nutcracker Suite’, songs 
for everybody, Dubensky’s ‘Tom Saw- 
yer’, Saint-Saéns’s ‘Carnival of Ani- 
mals’ and other entertaining works 
were performed to the delight of a 
large audience which packed Murat 
Theatre. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 
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CONCERTS: Instrumentalists and Singer Give Programs 


(Continued from page 18) 


work proved to be by no means as con- 
genial material for the pianist and his 
Chopin playing likewise created a mixed 
impression. The Barcarolle was superbly 
projected but the Polonaise was rushed 
and lacking in majesty, and the second of 
the mazurkas, the familiar D Major one, 
was marred by erratically crowded rhythm. 
First of added numbers at the end, 
Brahms’s B Minor Capriccio, was played as 
a Presto rather than as the prescribed Al- 
legretto, and as he proceeded with Falla’s 
‘Ritual Fire Dance’, a Granados dance and 
the March from Prokofieff’s ‘Love of the 
Three Oranges’ Mr. Rubinstein exploited 
more and more the more sensational as- 
pects of his extraordinary technic, pro- 
pelled by an unflaggingly fiery spirit, in 
response to the unbridled delight in it of his 
vociferously demonstrative audience. 


Colette d’Arville Gives Song Program 


Colette d’Arville, soprano, with Giuseppe 
Bamboschek at the piano, gave a song re- 
cital in the Town Hall on the evening of 
Jan. 8 Miss d’Arville offered a program 
of unusual length, twenty-two items in five 
languages, French, German, Spanish, Ital- 
ian and English, beginning with a ‘Chant 











Colette D'Arville 


Gloria Perkins 


de Vénus’ from Lully’s ‘Thésée’, not one of 
the composer’s happiest efforts. She also, 
near the beginning, sang Schubert’s inter- 
minable ‘Der Hirt am Felsen’ with clarinet 
obbligato played by Alexander Williams. 
German songs by Schubert and Wolf were 
well sung and in a group of Spanish songs 
by Nin and Granados some of her best 
singing was done. After the intermission, 
breaking tradition, she led off with an Eng- 
lish group by Cleva, Carpenter and Taylor, 
the first and last of which were first per- 
formances from manuscript. The final 
group comprised eight songs by Fauré, 
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Debussy, Roussel and Poulenc. In this sec- 
tion, Fauré’s charming ‘Clair de Lune’ was 
beautifully done and Miss d’Arville won 
much applause for her singing of Debussy’s 
‘La Chevelure’. A large audience attended 
the concert and applauded with vigor 
throughout the evening. 


Robert Casadesus Returns in Recital 


Robert Casadesus, pianist. Town Hall, 
Jan. 8, afternoon: 


Gemnte 26:2 CE S76). ..< orcccccece Mozart 
Sonata in F Minor, Op. 57 
5 Pree Beethoven 
‘Forest Scenes’, Op. 82.......... Schumann 
‘Gaspard de la nuit’: ‘Ondine’, ‘Le gibet’, 
D. Udnnu ase resienden sonia Ravel 


When Robert Casadesus reached the fifth 
of his extra numbers at the close of his first 
recital of his present visit and played a 
Scarlatti sonata with ineffable delicacy and 
grace he recalled his unsurpassed Scarlatti 
playing at his first recital here some two 
years ago and prompted the wish that he 
would always include some Scarlatti in 
his programs. Much of the same quality 
entered into his playing of the Mozart 
sonata on this occasion, even if, along with 
it, there were some moments of somewhat 
too strenuous sonority. 


The French artist’s work throughout was 
noteworthy, as before, for the sterling mu- 
sicianship with which it was informed, but 
his finest playing, as regards the program 
proper, was done in Schumann’s ‘Forest 
Scenes’ and the Ravel suite. It was a 
happy inspiration to feature this Schu- 
mann work, so rarely heard as a unit and 
so much more consistently inspired than 
some of the composer’s other major works, 
and in it the pianist’s fine command of 
piano and pianissimo tones was placed at 
the service of a tenderly imaginative vision 
that made a delicately etched miniature of 
each of the nine pieces forming the set. An 
entirely different facet of his art was dis- 
played in the Ravel pieces. Here his im- 
posing technical command so effectually 
made light of the awkward problems that 
abound in ‘Ondine’ that a notably smooth 
and fluid performance of the piece resulted. 
Then the gruesomeness and inexorable- 
ness of ‘Le gibet’ were projected with un- 
canny vividness, while ‘Scarbo’ in its dif- 
ferent way was equally forceful in its ef- 
fect. 


Earlier, in the ‘Appassionata’ the highly 
developed facility possessed by Mr. Casa- 
desus had stood him in good stead in taking 
care of the technical aspects of the work 
with authoritative assurance. His was a 
sincerely felt approach to this masterpiece 
of Beethoven’s and he gave it dramatic 
utterance, though the question might be 
raised whether the tonal timbres he adopted 
faithfully reflected his vision of the soul 
of the music. In the modern compositions 
at the end he played with great brilliance 
and sweep, and of his emphatic success with 
his audience the demonstrative applause 
left no room for doubt. +d 


Gloria Perkins, Violinist, Appears 


Gloria Perkins, a twelve-year-old violin- 
ist, who was heard in a New York recital 
last season, returned to the Town Hall on 
the evening of Jan. 9 to demonstrate im- 
proved technical equipment and an increase 
in interpretative resource. 


The program began with classics, con- 
sisting of the Tartini-Kreisler Variations 


on a theme of Corelli's, the Mastthesor- 
Burmester Ai, and Morsgery-Franko 
Rigaudon; procecding theme to Samt- 
Saens’s Concerto in B Mimor, Op. 61, Simd- 
ing’s Suite m A Mimor, Op. 10, and three 
shorter works, Szymanowski’s “The Foun- 
tain of Arethusa’, Cyril Soottt’s “Danse” and 
Sarasate’s “Carmen’ Fanttasy 

Miss Perkins has grown mm magnate 
stature and she employed a wamnily expres- 
sive tone to excellent adhwantage im tie slow 
movement of the Samt-Saems Comrerto and 
in the Mattheson-Buormester Am. There 
is still room for some mmprowement tecim- 
cally, but for the maim part her fingermg 
was clear-cut and secure, and her bowing 
generally steady and porsed. Her gifts are 
varied and at present she rewealls talent of 
an indubitably igh order, and ber poten- 
tialities bear even brighter promecs. The 
audience was large and domomtraive,, ap- 
plauding the violamst and her aocompasst, 
Brooks Smith, warmly thrompiout tie 


evening. W 
Briselli Plays Three Sematas im Recital 

Iso Briselli, violinst. Hamnry Kamiman, 
accompanist. Town Hall, Jam 12, eve 
ning : 


Sonata in A Minor Picsgualh-Wsaye 


Sonata in D Minor Scuims 
Concerto in E Mino Conus 
Andante Rubuato alla Zmgurescu Dicitemarrryt 
Spanish Dance Falla 
Burleska Suit 


Polonaise in D W usmwsits 

After an interval of ten years Mr. Bri- 
selli returned to a Jocal concert giattiorm 
to offer a formdable program seusitively 
played before a large and agpprenatiive 
audience. In the Pasqualli-Ysaye Sonat be 


revealed a tone of ample Gmmemions,, is 


phrasing was plastic, mobile wand wiere 
necessary, Gelicate The ootilmes of the 
work were shaped with care and artistry 


for a patticularly pleasing feattre of Mr 
Briselli’s playing is the evemness, the tem- 
pered quality of his bowing. The tome was 


never rough or harsh, bot of 2 gemmne 
warmth and expressiveness 

No great gusto was mmported to tie 
Brahms Sonata and his performance was 
not, in the openimge Allegro or fra! move- 
ment, Presto Agitate, sufficiently mopas- 


sioned to give the work its proper stature, 
but the Adagio had a mowing reading, and 
the third movement, Um poco presto ¢ con 
sentimento, had a flecting hooyamcy,, 2 ligitt- 
ness and sureness of touch that t would 
be difficult to rival. Throupihontt the recital 
he displayed remarkable dexterity of fimger- 
ing and a mental as well 2s piysual alert- 
ness that contributed ammeasarabily to his 
interpretations. Mr. Kauimen wes am ex- 
cellent collaborator im the somattes 
W 


Marcel Hubert Returms im Concert 
Marcel Hubert, “cellist. Collins Smith, 
accompanist. Town Hall Jam [4 eve 


ning: 
Sonata im A Bowciterwn 
Suite in G Gor ‘cello alone Bucit 
Seven Variations on a theme thom 


‘The Magic Fizte” Berchoven 
Sonata in F Sharp Mimor Jenn Bure 
Prayer (from the suite “Jewish Life”)... Bich 
Sicihenne Faure 
Zapateado Sarciahe 
Bocchermi and Bach: the differemce in 

the sound of the mames hes 2 suggestion 
of the difference im the music py the two 
composers with which Mr. Hubert opened 
his recital. For the sonsta is fail of eiabo- 
rations, whereas Bach's suite follows a 
sober, sinewy Time. Im spite of raw, damp 
weather Mr. Hubert kept bs tonationm im 
hand. A pleasing tone m lett passages 
and a fluent, agile techmigne madie the fforid 
sonata enjoyable. Those wirtars were less 
in evidence im the mobile Bach suite, mn 
which rhythmical distortion and arbitrary 
dynamics robbed the music of mmc of its 
impact. 

In the seven vwaritios wom wich 
Beethoven lavished no grext ammount of bis 
creative genius Mr. Hintert’s effortless 
rapidity and lightmess were beard to ad- 
vantage im the figuration Bat is lower 


tones were rough, and the mmmsac lacked the 
(Contmmued on pape ZI 
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Schola Cantorum Gives Delius and Dukelsky Works 


inglishman’s ‘Mass of Life’ 
Heard for First Time in Amer- 
ica—Premiere for Russian’s 
‘The End of St. Petersburg 


Schola Cantorum, Hugh Ross, conduc- 
w. Julia Peters, soprano; Lilian Knowles, 
ontralto; William Hain, tenor; Robert 
Nicholson, baritone. Eighty members of 
he New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
‘arnegie Hall, Jan. 12, evening: 


The End of St. Petersburg’ 
Viadimir Dukelsky 
A Mines of Life’........ccccee Frederick Delius 


Deep gratitude for a superb performance 
f a musical masterpiece is the least that 
me cam proffer Mr. Ross and the Schola 
Cantorum for their concert, which brought 
Delius’s “Mass of Life’ to American hear- 
cs for the first time, besides offering Mr. 
Dukelsky’s choral envisagement of the fall 
if the old Russian capital for the first 
time anywhere. Written for double chorus, 
» quartet of soloists and orchestra, the 
Mass of Life’ is of heroic strain, a pro- 
foundly religious utterance, if thereby is 

be understood an expression of faith 
und insight. But it is the faith of Nietzsche, 
a faith im the tranmscendance of man over 
suffering, fear and the forces which would 
subdue and mislead him. Into it Delius 
poured the warmest ardor of his genius. 

Surely there have been few choral texts 
so admirably suited to the composer’s needs 
and temperament as the excerpts from 
Also Sprach Zarathustra’ used by Delius. 
The magnificent rhythm of the German is 
expanded and carried out in the musical 
setting. We find in the Tanzlied, for ex- 
umple, an intoxicating rhythmic lift which 
the composer develops until the whole 
world seems one great dance. This is one 
f the highest moments in the score. With- 
mit having created isolated themes that 
cam be termed great in themselves, Delius 
has so transformed them that they achieve 
greatness. His evocation of the sun, pre- 
luded by an exquisitely scored passage, is 
» subtle reflection of the text. The final 
might song which breaks forth into a tri- 


umphant vision of eternity was one of the 
most stirring experiences of an evening of 
excitements. Conductor, chorus, orchestra 
and soloists united in a notable interpre- 
tation, and Mr. Nicholson deserves spe- 
cial mention for his eloquent solo passages. 

Vernon Duke, Mr. Dukelsky’s alter ego, 
was not in evidence in the setting of nine 
Russian poets for chorus, orchestra and 
three solo voices depicting the glory and 
decadence of Peter’s city and ending with 
a Soviet apostrophe to May Day and the 





Hugh Ross 


brotherhood of the workers which in its 
exuberant rhythm was by far the most 
effective section. The setting of a poem 
by Alexander Blok for male choral Sprech- 
stimme with soprano solo and women’s 
chorus used for color had an unearthly de- 
spair in it. But the acrid, clumsy orches- 
tration and harmonic ungainliness of most 
of the work revealed Mr. Dukelsky in a 





rather unfavorable light. The audience 
was cordial in its applause for this work 





J. J. Kingsman 
Vladimir Dukelsky 





Julia Peters Robert Nicholson 
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body and substance it needs. The rest of 
the program was given over to more color- 
ful if mot meatier music. Mr. Smith was 
a careful accompanist, and the audience 
applauded Mr. Hubert cordially. a 


Helsinki University Singers Heard 
A magnificent group of male voices, the 
Helsinki Singers, Martti Turunen, conduc- 
tor, gave a program of music a cappella 
im Carnegie Hall on the evening of Jan. 10. 
The chorus is drawn from the student body 
of Helsinki Univer- 
sity of Finland and 
is making its first 
American tour un- 
ler the auspices of 
the intercollegiate 
Musical Council, 
bearing not only the 
good will of the Fin- 
nish people who al- 
ways pay their debts 
and with interest— 
tut also a message 
f greeting from 
cam Sibelius. 
As the healthily 
‘ordic-looking men 
trode upon the stage and took their places 
d as Mr. Turunen unobtrusively walked 
his position before them and bowed, they 
ere greeted by a packed house that rock- 
| with applause, applause justified by the 
ibsequent singing which was vital, con- 
lled and of great power. 
[The program began with a beautifully 
unciated performance of America’s na- 
nal anthem, followed by Genetz’s ‘Song 
Finland’. Robert Kajanus, intimate and 
tvocate of Sibelius, was represented by his 





Martti Turunen 


‘Niin Mina Neitonen’, and the great com- 
poser himself by ‘The Fire on the Island’, 
and ‘My Heart’s Song’, two glowing works 
that were masterfully interpreted. The 
various voices of the choir were uniformly 
good and blended well in ensemble, the 
basses and baritones providing an admir- 
able foundation and the tenors having a 
ringing, frosty quality of the North. In 
many respects the Helsinki singers are not 
unlike our best glee clubs; they have the 
same natural, fresh approach to music. They 
sing with remarkable feeling and take ob- 
vious pleasure in the performance. They 
responded to Mr. Turunen’s economical 
gestures admirably. 

Other compositions on the program were 
Haapalainen’s ‘Pan’, Tornudd’s “The Song 
of Prokko the Drunkard’ and ‘Conjura- 
tion’, Pesola’s “The Islander’s Jig’, and the 
lovely ‘Evening Song’ and ‘Summer’ by 
Toivo Kuula’. Maasolo’s ‘Chubby-Cheeked’ 
had to be repeated twice. Helge Virkuhhen, 
baritone, was soloist in the ‘Song of the 
Missing Boat’, and Alfons Almi in the 
Kajanus work. Ww. 


Another Piza Musicale Given 


On the afternoon of Jan. 6, Vina Bovy, 
soprano, Carlo Morelli, baritone, and Mar- 
got Ros, child pianist, appeared in the 
eighty-fourth “artistic production” of Sam- 
uel E. Piza in the Hotel Ambassador. The 
opening group, sung by Mr. Morelli, in- 
cluded ‘Buona Zaza’ from Leoncavallo’s 
opera, Buonocini’s ‘Per La Gloria’ and 
Tirindelli’s ‘Primavera’. Little Miss Ros 
played a Stojowski Waltz and Rachman- 
inoft’s ‘Polichinelle’, returning later with 
two other compositions. Miss Bovy began 
her part of the concert with the Mozart 
‘Alleluia’ and two Rossini songs, including 
French works in her second group. Mr. 
Morelli sang ‘Mi Pobre Reja’ by Tabuyo, 
the Monologue from Giordano’s ‘Andrea 
Chenier’ and joined Miss Bovy in a duet 


from ‘Traviata’. Miss Bovy’s accompanist 
was Miguel Sandoval and Mr. Morelli’s, 
Edwin McArthur. The audience filled the 
room and was cordial. N. 


Wettergren and Serkin Give Recital in 
Town Hall Series 


In presenting Gertrud Wettergren, 
Swedish contralto, and Rudolf Serkin, 
Austro-Russian pianist, in a joint recital 
on Jan. 5, as the fourth of this season’s 
events, the Town Hall Endowment Series 
linked together two artists of pronounced- 
ly disparate type. But the reaction of the 
large audience seemed to be one of un- 
usually hearty endorsement of the com- 
bination as a singularly felicitous one. 

Mr. Serkin began the program with 
Beethoven’s Sonata in A, Op. 101, whose 
varying moods he projected with charac- 
teristic vitality, achieving his greatest ef- 
fects in the closing fugal Allegro section. 
Mme. Wettergren, in particularly good 
voice, followed with four songs sung in 
German, Melartin’s ‘Gib mir dein Herz’, 
Beethoven’s ‘Ich liebe dich’, Gretchaninoff’s 
‘Vor mir die Steppe’ and Strauss’s ‘Zueig- 
nung’, the essence of each song being 
thrown into vivid relief, with ‘Zueignung’ 
forming a climax. 

Still more impressive was the singer's 
second group of four songs, sung in Swed- 
ish, two dramatic ballades by Oskar Lind- 
berg, ‘How shall one dress the bride?’ and 
‘What seekest thou at the shore?’ and a 
brace of Sibelius’s most beautiful songs, 
‘Reeds, reeds, rustle’ and ‘Black Roses’. 
Upon these Mme. Wettergren lavished her 
interpretative resources and the most sig- 
nificant qualities of her voice, especially in 
its upper range, with such powerful effect 
that her audience would gladly have had 
each one repeated. Outstanding were the 
first of the Lindberg songs and Sibelius’s 
‘Black Roses’. As her final number, clos- 
ing the program, the contralto sang the ‘Il 


and frenetic about the Delius, which, let 
us hope, will be given again soon. S. 


William Hain 


Lilian Knowles 


est doux, il est bon’ aria from Massenet’s 
‘Hérodiade’ with noteworthy dramatic elo- 
quence. 

Mr. Serkin’s second group consisted of 
two piquant ‘Stiicke aus meinem Tagebuch’ 
by Reger, the spirit of which he conveyed 
with singular aptness, and two of the most 
familiar of the Schubert impromptus. But 
it was in his final Chopin group, embracing 
the listed Barcarolle and Polonaise in A 
Flat and a series of added numbers by the 
Polish master that he made his greatest 

(Continued on page 23) 
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OLD OPERAS GIVEN 
BY ENGLISH GROUP 


Works by Dr. Arne, Dibdin, 
Carey and Purcell Among 
Revivals 


With soprano, tenor and bass forming 
a stage ensemble of three, the London 
Intimate Opera Company devoted two 
weeks at the Little Theatre in Manhat- 
tan to revivals and restorations of old 
operas, the very names of which were 
mostly unknown to the New York pub- 
lic. Yet much of the music of these 
operas must have been familiar to resi- 
dents of the city in late Colonial times 
and in the first years of the Republic. 
There are records to show that at least 
two of the operas presented during the 
engagement were performed in this 
country in the days of ballad entertain- 
ment imported from England. 








Geoffrey Dunn in Purcell’s ‘Don Quixote’ 


During the first week, the group 
presented “Thomas and Sally’, by Dr. 
Arne, “The Brickdust Man’ by Charles 
Dibdin, “True Blue’ (originally ‘Nancy’ ) 
by Henry Carey, and ‘Don Quixote’, an 
adaptation of music by Henry Purcell. 

The Arne, Carey and Dibdin works 
were agreeable if slender and unimpor- 
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tant restorations, little more than skits 
with musical rather than spoken dia- 
logue. Between them there was little 
to choose, all being tuneful in a naive 
fashion and all presented in whimsical 
guise. But the Purcell ‘Don Quixote’ 
was another story. This is not an orig- 
inal opera (of Purcell’s works for the 
theatre, only ‘Dido and Aeneas’ can so 
qualify) but a compilation by Francis 
Allison of Purcell’s incidental music for 
D’Urfeye’s play, ‘A Comical History of 
Don Quixote’. Skillfully spliced, the 





Winifred Radford and Frederick Woodhouse 
in Arne's ‘Thomas and Sally’ 


vocal adaptations served their purpose 
with a gratifying measure of theatrical 
effectiveness as well as genuine musical 
appeal. 


At Best in ‘Don Quixote’ 


The stage threesome was at its best 
in ‘Don Quixote’, where Geoffrey Dunn, 
the tenor, distinguished himself in his 
picturization of the  cracked-brain 
knight. Winifred Radford, daughter of 
the noted English bass, used her light 
soprano voice prettily throughout, and 
was easy to look at. For good measure, 
Frederick Woodhouse contributed sev- 
eral eighteenth century songs, aside 
from the operas. An instrumetal quintet, 
strings and piano, accompanied the per- 
formances. The staging was blithe, 
droll and fanciful. Stage settings of toy 
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dimensions were delightfully contribu- 
tive. = 





The troupe’s second bill included a trun- 
cated version of Bach's ‘Kaffeekantata’, 
with the inane title ‘Love in a Coffee-Cup’, 
a three-part dialogue from Purcell’s music 
to D’Urfey’s ‘Don Quixote’, ‘The Grena- 
dier’ by Dibdin and a shortened version 
of Pergolesi’s ‘The Maid-Mistress’ named, 
for some unknown reason, ‘Every Maid 
Her Own Mistress’. There was also a 
group of salt-water ballads by Dibdin, 
admirably presented by Mr. Dunn, who 
was responsible for the translations of the 
foreign texts and for the musical arrange- 
ments. 

Miss Radford easily carried off the 
honors in both the Bach and the Pergolesi 
pieces’ Her voice, lying naturally high, 


the exalted phrases of the ‘Kaffeekantata’ 
caused her no dismay. Mr. Dunn and Mr. 
Woodhouse were adequate. The Purcell, 
fragment depended more upon its deft pres- 
entation than inherent musical value. 

The Pergolesi was cleverly presented 
and Miss Radford’s singing and Mr. Dunn’s 
clever pantomime as the dumb servant, 
carried it along. Mr. Woodhouse gave a 
good if somewhat stereotyped performance 
in the role of Uberto. Miss Radford made 
much of the aria ‘A Serpina Penserete’ in 
Mr. Dunn’s excellent translation. 

Between the larger items pieces by 
Mozart, Haydn and Bach were played by 
the small orchestra which included Eliza- 
beth MacDonald Hanaman and Mara 
Sebriansky, violins; Myrtle Wolsfeld, 
viola; Ethel Pierce, ‘cello, and Mary 
Haverstick, piano. H. 








Association with Pablo Casals Cherished 
By His Fellow "Cellist, Maurice Eisenberg 





Younger Virtuoso Concludes His 
First Visit Here in Sixteen 
Years—Tells of Long Chamber 
Music Sessions with Yehudi 


Menuhin 

W HEN Maurice Eisenberg arrives 

in Paris, having sailed on Jan. 
22 after his first visit to America in 
sixteen years, he will find his master 
and friend, Pablo Casals, awaiting him 
in his Paris home. The great Spanish 
artist, with whom Mr. Eisenberg has 
been closely associated for several years, 
left Spain soon after hostilities began 
and has been staying with his former 
pupil. 

“T first met Casals through an intro- 
duction from Albert Coates, when the 
latter was conducting here,” said Mr. 
Eisenberg. The young ’cellist was play- 
ing in the New York Symphony but 
promptly resigned to follow a solo star, 
and studied in Europe. Another oppor- 
tunity came to play for Casals, who fol- 
lowed his progress sympathetically and 
invited him to go to Spain for study, a 
privilege granted only to one other 
‘cellist, Gaspar Cassad6. In 1932 Mr. 
Eisenberg was asked to teach the 
Casals class at the Ecole Normale in 
Paris, where he has worked ever since. 

Another association which Mr. Eisen- 
berg values highly is that with the 
Menuhin family, begun in 1932. 

“A concerto dedicated to me by Julien 
Krein, young Russian, was on my Paris 
concert program that year,” he said, 
“and shortly after I received a tele- 
phone call from Mrs. Menuhin and an 
invitation to come out to their villa and 
play chamber music with Yehudi. Many 
friendly sessions followed, with Yehudi 
taking the lead in strenuous evenings 
which left other participants exhausted, 
but the boy violinist as full of vitality 
in the early morning hours as when he 
began. 

“In two evenings we did the seven- 
teen Beethoven quartets! I remember 
that I had just returned from Seville, 
with no sleep on the train for two 
nights, when I was plunged into one of 
these evenings. At the end, Yehudi, 
fresh as a daisy, suggested that we do 
the Brahms Double Concerto! Pierre 
Monteux, our viola, threw up his hands 
in despair, and promptly went to sleep 
on the sofa, but Yehudi and I managed 
the entire concerto—I was a limp rag 
after the final note!” 

With Yehudi and Hephzibah, Mr. 
Eisenberg has recorded Beethoven’s 
D Major and Tchaikovsky’s A Minor 
trios for ‘His Master’s Voice’, and more 
recordings will be made in the spring. 
The friends will all be together in Paris. 





Maurice Eisenberg 


Casals is the godfather of Mr. Eisen- 
berg’s son, Pablo, and Yehudi the god- 
father of the daughter, Marutha, named 
after Mrs. Menuhin. 

After Mr. Eisenberg arrives he will 
give a concert in Luxembourg on Feb. 
7. Then a tour of Italy, Yugoslavia, 
Hungary and Prague. He plans to give 
the first performance of a concerto by 
Vaubourgoin, twenty-nine-year-old head 
of the Nantes Conservatoire, in Nantes 
and Bourdeaux. Then he will tour 
England and France, returning to 
America in January, 1939. 

Although born in K6nigsberg, Mr. 
Eisenberg spent his early years in the 
United States, studying with Bart 
Wirtz at the Peabody Conservatory, 
and playing in dance bands to help sup- 
port his family. Orchestral experience 
followed, with Stokowski and Damrosch, 
but it was the meeting with Casals that 
provided the spark necessary to set the 
young man in the career he was thence- 
forth to follow whole-heartedly. 
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iccess with the audience. The Barcarolle 
received a masterful performance in its 
technical fluidity and the realization of its 
musical values. Mr. Serkin’s playing 
throughout, indeed, was characterized by 
all the brilliance and fire, held in due re- 
straint wherever necessary, that have now 
become familiar to his public, and, like his 
colleague, he was recalled again and again. 

a. 


Margaret Sittig Heard in Recital 


Margaret Sittig, violinist, well know» 
for her activities as a member of the Sittig 
Trio, was heard in recital at Steinway Hall 
on the afternoon of Jan. 6, with Frederick 
V. Sittig collaborating with her at the 
piano. The program consisted of Corelli's 
‘La Folia’ in Spalding’s arrangement, the 
Brahms Sonata in A, Op. 100, Bruch’s 
Concerto in G Minor, Falla’s ‘Suite Popu- 
laire Espagnole’ of six characteristic pieces 
as arranged by Kochanski, Press’s arrange- 
ment of Godowsky’s Alt Wien’, Stoessel’s 
‘Nodding Mandarins’ and a Gavotte and 
Musette by Tor Aulin. 

In her playing of this list Miss Sittig 
gave ample proof that she is a_well- 
schooled violinist of solid musicianship and 
with a comprehensive technique. If her 
tone was not always of the greatest beauty 
it was at all times vital, and she played 
with great verve and with communicative 
understanding of the widelv differing 
schools and styles represented in her pro- 
grams. The performance of the Bruch 
concerto, commemorating the 100th anni- 
versary of the composer’s birth, was one 
of the highlights of the afternoon. The 
Brahms sonata was another, and the pro- 
gram, all in all, was an unusually interest- 
ing one. An audience that filled the hall 
rewarded the recitalist with warm applause 
and many recalls. 


Lhevinne in Recital at Carnegie Hall 


Josef Lhevinne, pianist. Carnegie Hall 
Jan. 15, afternoon: 

Impromptu in F. Sharp; Two Mazurkas; 

Nocturne in B, Op. 62, No. 2; Scherzo in 

C Sharp Minor........cccccccccsvccees Chopin 

Sonata in B Minor......cccoscccccscccees Chopin 

‘Cloches A travers les feuilles’; ‘Poissons 

d’or’; ‘Masques’; ‘La Soirée dans Grenade’; 

‘La sérénade interrompue’; ‘Feux_ d’arti- 

BY cv ccnncddsdGesocsns evetesiadedies Debussy 

Mr. Lhevinne departed from his custom- 
ary program planning in devoting himself 
on this occasion to only two composers, 
but inasmuch as the composers chosen offer 
material for which he possesses peculiarly 
appropriate technical resources there was 
no room for doubt of the artistic outcome. 
Regardless of what he plays, he is always 
so completely the poised and effortless 
master of all situations that he is one of 
the most reassuring artists to whom an au- 
dience can listen. 

Loveliness of tone characterized every 
measure Mr. Lhevinne played and the pa- 
lette of colors he employed embraced only 
the most consistently harmonious tints and 
shades. The major work, the Chopin B 
Minor Sonata, was splendidly proportioned, 
not only in regard to the structural consti- 
tuents but also in the just balancing of the 
tonal scheme, notably in the first and last 
movements. There were times of detach- 
ment in both sections of the program, but 
if on the whole his readings of Chopin 
were not impelling emotional, eloquent 
exceptions to this generalization were pro- 
vided by the poignantly appealing Largo of 
the sonata and the dramatically projected 
Scherzo in C Sharp Minor. The arabesques 
of the chorale in this scherzo had the bub- 
bling clarity of a mountain brook, while 
the Scherzo of the sonata had an elfin light- 
ness and delicacy that were inimitable. 
OF the Debussy numbers the ‘Feux 
dartifice’ was scintillantly pictorial and the 
Poissons d’or’ was played with rare tonal 
beauty and finesse. The others, however, 
did not seem to stimulate the pianist’s im- 
agination to the same extent, as they were 
acking in atmosphere and mood. 

Perhaps, after all, it was in his encores 
that Mr. Lhevinne most completely came 
into his own. These began with a per- 


formance of the Chopin Etude in double ° 
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Poldi Mildner 


Gaspar Cassadé 


thirds so smoothly flowing and withal so 
rapid as to blind the unknowing to its dif- 
ficulties. Others from Chopin were the 
F Major and B Flat Minor Preludes, fur- 
ther examples of beautiful finger work, and 
the ‘Butterfly’ Etude. But in the Paganini- 
Liszt ‘La Campanella’ and his tried and 
true war-horse, the Strauss-Schulz-Evler 
‘Blue Danube’ Waltzes, he achieved a cli- 
mactic brilliance that transcended in this 
respect everything that he had previously 
done. His large audience departed reluc- 
tantly after his half-dozen added numbers 
Cc 


Lehmann and Melchior Heard Together 


at Benefit 
Lotte Lehmann, soprano, and Lauritz 
Melchior, tenor. Joint recital for the 


benefit of the Educational Department of 
the Women’s Trade Union League. Ac- 
companist for Mme. Lehmann, Erno 
Balogh; for Mr. Melchior, Ignace Stras- 


fogel. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 11, evening 
I oo 5.4 u5 6050000000084 6086008400 Lambcke 
: t..) Re SP ree , .. Grieg 
OE: DEED  xgwcpacswacvsvestecond Sibelius 
‘Ygennem Boegeskoven’ saws Heise 
WEED. >: nd eidhatanekswitahiage ...5joeberg 
"EOE wd édueeVataesxes Sverre Yordan 
Mr. Melchior 
‘Frauen Lieben und Leben’ (Song Cycle) 
Schumanr 
Mme. Lehmann 
Duets: Mme. Lehmann and Mr. Melchior 
‘Ich Denke Dein; Er und Sie’: Unterm 
POE” |. vstceckess kine ens .. Schumann 


‘Der Doppelgaenger’; ‘Atlas’ Schubert 
‘Zucignung’; ‘Heimliche Aufforderung’ 
Richard Strauss 
Mr. Melchior 
‘Und Gestern hat er mir Rosen gebracht’; 


‘Der beschiedene Schaefer’.............Marx 
“SHOU | Sek ¥bkks ieee eeeebbhess+cuaceciees Pfitzner 
‘Storchenbotschaft’ .......... .. Wolff 


Mme. Lehmann 
‘Spring Song’ from Act I of ‘Die Walkuere’ 
and remainder of First Act.. Waener 
Mme. Lehmann and Mr. Melchior 

Both singers were in exceptionally good 
voice and the evening was productive of 
a glut of superb singing. Aside from ex- 
tras after the several song groups, the 
Leonore-Florestan duet of thanksgiving 
from Beethoven’s ‘Fidelio’ was added when 
the singers were recalled at the conclu- 
sion of the long excerpt from ‘Walkuere’ 
Thanks to the intensity of the singing, the 
operatic music was exciting, in spite of the 
lack of an orchestra to provide the voices 
with an appropriate background. Mr. Stras- 
fogel strove heroically at the piano to ob- 
tain the requisite sonorities but the cards 
were against him, particularly where Wag- 
ner was at issue. 


The concert boasted more distinctive 
merits in the >resentation of the several 
song groups. Beautifully conceived and as 
beautifully fashioned in its delivery, the 
Schumann Liederkreis called into play the 
most telling and individual qualities of 
Mme. Lehmann’s art as an interpreter. The 
cycle is one for which she discloses the 
closest sympathy and she brought to it the 
warmth, the tenderness, the introspection 
and the essential womanliness to make of 
this a memorable experience. Mr. Balogh’s 
collaboration was of similar high quality 


Among several extras after her second 
group were ‘Der Schmied’ by Brahms and 
‘Heimkehr vom Fest’, both delightfully 
sung. 


Mr. Melchior had the skill of phrase, 
the ability to color his tones and the com- 
mand of mezza-voce to make one forget 
that he was a transplanted Siegfried or 
Tristan. In his opening group of Danish, 


Josef Lhevinne Margaret Sittig 


Norwegian, Swedish and Finnish songs and 
later in his Schubert and Strauss Lieder he 
qualified as an interpreter of moods re- 
mote from the lyric drama, proving that 
the singer of the big voice need not be an 
inferior vocalist to the ome who makes a 
virtue of a lack of volume. His extras m- 
cluded two songs by the contemporary Ger- 
man, Richard Trunk. Mr. Strasfogel ac- 
companied the tenor resourcefully. 0. 


Poldi Mildner Reappears in Recital 


Poldi Mildner, pianist. Town Hall, Jan 
11, evening : 


‘Andante favori’; Sonata im C, Op. 53 (Wald- 


Sy . .. Beethoven 
Variations and Fugue on a Theme by Han- 
Oe, eae Brahms 
Sonata in B Minor NEE 


When Miss Mildner reached the Liszt so- 
nata of her earlier repertoire and felt her- 
self in thoroughly familiar territory she 
turned herself loose ana played with all the 
temperamental fire and dramatic impulse 
disclosed by her when she first appeared 
here. It was a vivid projection of the es- 
sential drama of the sonata, with tempestu- 
ously built up climaxes and sharply de- 
lineated contrasts of mood, the whole held 
compactly together with admirably judged 
tempi, and the ultimate effect was marred 

ly by the regrettable hardness of the 
pianist’s forte tones. 

This defect in tone quality and Miss 
Mildner’s tendency to indulge im too ex- 
plosive dynamic differences had militated 
against the effect of both the “Waldstein’ 
Sonata and the ‘Andante Favori’ which 
Beethoven originally designed to be the 
slow movement of that sonata. There were 
many moments of lyric charm and there 
was ample dexterity in both, yet the per- 
formance of neither gave a convincing im- 
pression that the pianist had as yet made 
the composition quite her own. But the 
Liszt sonata had the ripeness of having 
been absorbed long since imto the subcon- 
scious mind, and, with all the previous re- 
straint lifted, Miss Mildner threw herself 
into it and developed its dramatic implica- 
tions with a dash and spirit that made it 
an absolutely exciting experience to her 
listeners 

That she possesses the requisite techni- 
cal resources for the Brahms variations 
without saying. Those in lighter 
tonal mood were the most effectively pre- 
sented, numbers eleven, twelve and eigh- 
teen being among those that were particu- 
lary well played. For some reason the 
twenty-first was omitted. The young Aus- 
trian pianist was heard by an audience that 
included many other pianists and she re- 
ceived a great deal of applause and many 
recalls at the end. 


roes 


Gaspar Cassadé Gives "Celle List 


Gaspar Cassadé, ‘cellist Hans Hor- 
witz, accompanist, Town Hall, Jan. 16 
afternoon: 

Variations on a Theme by Morcart.. Beethoven 

Sonata in D, Op. 3 Mendelssohn 

Sonata in G Jean Baptiste Bréval 

‘Melody’ . Tchaikovsky 


‘Flight of the Bumbile-Bee’_Rimsky-Korsakof 
Serenade Albeniz 
Zapateado Granados 
of a rare order, 
f beautiful tone. 


Lovers of ‘ceilo playing 


involving a constant flow 


enkindling emotional warmth and the 
utmost refinement of detail, enjoyed a 
memorable repast at the first recital of 


Gaspar Cassadé, here for his second Ameri- 
can season 


The program was in most respects of 
novel interest. avoiding the usual ruts of 
‘cello programs, although the major novel- 
ties did not all prove to be worthy of this 
artist’s exceptional gifts. The opening 
set of variations (the theme of which the 
program erroneously attributed to Handel. 
whereas it is the ‘Bei Mannern, welche 
Liebe fuhlen’ duet from Mozart’s ‘Magic 
Flute’) are pretty perfunctory Beethoven 
but they were glorified by the ’cellist’s re- 
sourceful art. The sonata by Bréval, a 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
tury French ‘cellist and composer, a work 
of slight musical substance, was similarly 
idealized by the aristocratic style and 
technical finesse of the performance. But 
it was in the equally unfamiliar Mendels- 
sohn sonata that Mr. Cassado had oppor- 
tunity to pour forth the full glory of his 
golden tone and give free vent to his musi- 
cal imagination. It was an emotionally 
surging and stimulating performance, with 
the beautiful Adagio, the finest movement 
of the work’s four, sung with unforgettable 
poetic eloquence. 

Another rewarding moment was Tchai- 
kovsky’s ‘Melody’, in which the glow of his 
tome matched the moving fervor with 
which he conveyed the spirit of the music. 
The Albefiiz Serenade, on the other hand, 
was made rather too obviously sentimental. 
The combination of finely polished technic 
and the 'cello’s characteristic timbre made 
‘The Flight of the Bumble-Bee’ almost 
startling in its realistic suggestiveness. 

In Hans Horwitz Mr. Cassadé had a 
most capable and responsive associate. 
[here were many recalls and extra num- 
bers 


Bidu Sayao Sings at Criterion Musicales 
Bidu Sayao, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and Paul Ulanowsky, pianist, 
presented the program of the Criterion 
Morning Musicales at. the Plaza on Jan. 
(Continued on page 29) 
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K NOwNn as a distinguished piano peda- 
gogue rather than as a composer, 
Tobias Matthay has, nevertheless, placed a 
fair number of compositions to his credit, 
and now there comes from his pen as his 
opus 40 a Ballade 
for ’cello and piano, 
which Joseph Wil- 
liams of London 
publishes. 

This is a compo- 
sition that ’cellists 
should find grate- 
ful to play. It is, 
naturally, a work 
of varying moods 
and it reveals a 
marked predilection 
on the composer’s 
part for long- 
breathed phrases. If 
at times the line 
seems somewhat 
arbitrarily turned rather than spontaneous- 
ly flowing there are plenty of other places 
where there is no suggestion of too self- 
conscious control of the melodic inspiration. 
The work really dates back to a much 
earlier period in Mr. Matthay’s career but 
he completely re-wrote it only a year or so 
ago and there is probably no doubt that 
both his melodic concept and his harmonic 
feeling expanded materially during the long 
interval between. 

As it stands the Ballade affords the ’cel- 
list wide opportunity for exploiting the 
richer sonorities of his instrument and de- 
veloping an interpretation of definite emo- 
tion significance. The official time given for 
its performance is about ten minutes. 





Tobias Matthay 


WORTHWHILE ORGAN PIECES 
FOR RECITAL AND CHURCH 
wee the organ recitalist Stainer & Bell 
of London, through their New York 
representatives, the Galaxy Music Corpor- 
ation, send two worthwhile short pieces en- 
titled ‘Woods in Autumn’ by Clifford A. 
Smith and ‘Gaudeamus’ by Francis G. 
Walker. The first is a refreshingly spon- 
taneous and poetically atmospheric tonal 
reflection of lines by Longfellow, while the 
second is spirited and brilliant in its con- 
trasting character. And more especially 
for the church organist’s use the same pub- 
lishers issue Two Choral Interludes by 
John R. Watkinson based on the tunes ‘St 
Constantine’ and ‘St. Anne’. Both are set 
forth with effective dignity, the first being 
kept within somewhat simpler bounds, as 
is fitting, while the inherently majestic 
spirit of the ‘St. Anne’ is intensified by the 
more expansive manner in which it is 
treated. 


EARLIER SONATA CLASSICS 
COLLECTED FOR VIOLINISTS 
NOTHER of those attractive collec- 
tions of less-familiar early music of 
which the Universal Edition of Vienna has 
made something of a specialty, is now here 
in the form of a book of Sonatas by Old 
Masters for violin and piano, edited by 
Karl Geiringer. (New York: Associated 
Music Publishers.) 
There are five sonatas in all in this col- 
lection, and they are all flavorsome little 


gems either as a whole or in part. One or 
violinists, 


the violinist. 


BACH CHORALE PRELUDES 
FOR ’CELLISTS TO PLAY 
T= time seems a 
when ‘cellists no longer will 
envious eyes at their violinist 
available library of lh me and 
Alexandre Barjansky has helped materially 
to hasten that day with the series of ar 
rangements of Bach compositions that he 
has made for ‘cello and piano, which 
now published by G. Schirmer, Inc. 
material used 
chorale preludes, a 
cantata “God’s time is the best time’ and 
the sinfonia from the _Cantata “Wailing. 
Crying, Mourning, Si 


i 
nl 


ludes used are ‘Now is the old year passed 
away’, ‘Praise be to Thee, O Jesus Christ’, 
‘I call to Thee, Lord Jesus Christ’, ‘Jesu, 
priceless treasure’, ‘Jesus Christ, my sure 
defense’, “Come, Saviour of the Gentiles’ 
and ‘When in the hour of utmost need’. 

Conspicuous in this list of tramscriptions 
for richly sonorous effect are the sinfonia 
from ‘Weinen, Klagen, Sorgen, Zagen’. 
and the chorale prelude “Come, Saviour of 
the Gentiles’. Im the adaptation of “When 
in the hour of utmost need’ two chorale 
preludes on the same theme have been 
combined, a short, florid ome from the 
‘Orgelbiichlein’ and a longer, contrapuntal 
one that Bach called “Vor deinen Throtret 
ich hiemit’, which, as the arranger notes. 
was the last music that Bach wrote, dictat- 
ing it from his death-bed. 


TWO DESIRABLE PIECES 
FOR SMALL ORCHESTRAS 


= short compositions for 


that when new ones appear their advent is 
an occasion for special rejoicing. And par- 
ticularly is this true when the 
have the very pronounced charm of Roger 
Quilter’s ‘Moonlight on the Lake’ and 
‘Water Nymph’, two pieces from 

the Rainbow Ends’, which have 
been published in London by Fikin & 
(New York: Galaxy Music Corporation) 
The first (and shorter) of the two is 
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Four Songs of Popular Appeal 
that are destined for Great Success! 
BLESSING ON LITTLE BOYS 
THE LITTLE FRENCH CLOCK 
NOW | LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP (Two Keys) Dion Kennedy 


LITTLE FINNISH FOLK SONG 
Copies obtainable at your dealer 


[Oe ae (Music C.p., wD 46h ., New York, Nn e]] 


(Medium) 
(Two Keys) 


Francis Fogarty 
Richard Kountz 


(Medium) Kosti Vehanen 














especially lovely bit, while the delicately 
sprightly “Water Nymph’ forms an ad- 
murable contrast. 
The scoring in both is for string choir, 
flute, oboe, clarinets, bassoons, horns, 
two 


ia 


and 

ond oboe and third trombone at discretion 
for “Water Nymph’. A part for piano con- 
ductor is provided with the other orches- 
tral parts. Both pieces are also issued in 
version for piano, first and second violin, 


a 
viola or third jy and ’cello, with double- 
bass ad lib, and im this form they should 
meet with an equally appreciative reception 


among smaller groups. 


A PURCELL CURIOSITY 

APPEARS IN LONDON 

* LONDON a musical curiosity in the 
form of an ‘Ode to an Expiring Frog’ 

with music supposedly by the great Henry 

Purcell has made a claim upon the atten- 


agency of the publishing firm of Novello 
and Company. (New York: H. W. Gray 
and Co.). The title on the printed page 
is followed by the details, “Words made by 
Mrs. Leo Hunter; the musick attributed 
to Mr. Henry Purcell by Arthur Hutch- 
ings.” but no clue is given as to where it 
originally appeared. If it is authentically 
a Purcell composition it would seem safe 
to assume that it may have been used in 
ome of the many plays for which the Eng- 
lish composer wrote incidental music 
towards the end of the seventeenth century. 
with a very slow twenty-four 
m.—, &— AS for the Frog’ of much 
per neon Hl it launches its text with the suc- 
ceeding recitative : 
“Can I view thee panting, lying 
On thy stomach without sighing? 
Can I unmoved see thee dying 
On a log, expiring frog?” 
The lime is much more florid than is cus- 
tomary in recitative and is vividly deline- 
ative of the word in the case of the long- 
drawn-out “panting” and “expiring”. 

There follows an arioso on the verses: 

“Say, have fiends in shape of boys 
With wild halloo and brutal noise 
Hunted thee from marshy joys 
With a dog, expiring frog?” 

This involves the insistent repetition of 
various words and phrases, especially the 
word “dog,” which occupies most of the 
last page before the final “expiring” phrase 
In many imstances a two-note chord is 
given on the word “dog,” for which an 
editor’s note offers this explanation: “This 
‘double-stopping’ for the voice was specially 
written for the singer Setebos Thingravy, 
whose cleft uvula thus enabled him to give 
2 realistic imitation of a dog barking.” For 
singers without a cleft uvula breaking the 
chord from the top note to the lower one 
is suggested. A range of two octaves, from 
G below middle C, is required. 


RACH PRELUDES AND FUGUES 
TRANSCRIBED FOR STRINGS 

TRING instruments have now invaded 

the domain of Bach’s ‘Well-Tempered 
Clavichord’ and appropriated for their use 
four of the fueues and two of the pre- 
ludes. Attilio F. Marchetti is responsible 
for these arrangements and they are pub- 
lished by J. Fischer & Bro. The first 
volume. designed for violin, viola and cello, 
contains the Prelude in B Minor and the 
Fugue in C Mimor from Book I of the 
Forty-Eight and the Fugue in F Minor 
from Book IT, while the second volume. 
for two violins, viola and ‘cello, concerns 
itself with the Prelude in E Flat Minor. 
the Fugue in D and the Fugue in C, trans- 
posed into D Major, from Book TI. 

The idea is an excellent one from the 
standpoint not onlv of violinists but also 
of piano students for whom the anatomy 
of the fugues so employed will thus stand 
out im much more clean-cut fashion, with 
the string instruments lending a more vivid- 
ty characteristic color to each voice than it 
is possible to achieve on the piano. There 
is mecessarily a certain thinness in the E 





Flat Minor Prelude in the places where 
full chord spreads are given in the original 
version, while the phrasing in some in- 
stances and the adoption of a uniform stac- 
cato for the subject of the C Minor Fugue 
will not meet with unqualified approval 
in some quarters. But if for no other rea- 
son than the vitalizing of the study of 
form the undertaking is an eminently com- 
mendable one. 


FESTIVE FANFARE AND MARCH 
FOR THE CONCERT ORGANIST 


W 'TH the recently issued ‘Fanfare 
and Gothic March’ by Guy Weitz 
the London firm of J. & W. Chester has 
added an eminently usable and useful new 
composition to the or, 1" recital réper- 
toire, one that would be just as appropriate 
in church also on certain occasions. The 
page-long Fanfare, like a call to arms, 
precedes a nine-page march in three-four 


‘ time, which has melodic substance of 


sweeping line, warm harmonic color and a 
fine, pulsating rhythmic swing. It is a 
piece essentially for festive moments or 
for the closing of a program and as such it 
should make a wide appeal both to organ- 
ists and to their public. 


NEW WORKS FOR TWO PIANOS 
BASED ON BACH AND BRAHMS 
B RINGING new grist to the two-piano 
mill, Mischa Portnoff has provided 
the Bourrée in A Minor from Bach’s sec- 
ond English Suite with a second piano 
part and written an Improvisation based 
on C. P. E. Bach’s ‘Rondo Espressivo’ 
and a ‘Perpetual Motion’ based on Brahms’s 
song ‘Vergebliches Standchen’ for the use 
of duo-pianists. The three works are pub- 
lished by Carl Fischer. 

The first two are satisfactory and com- 
mendable. The second piano part written 
for the Bach Bourrée is indeed admirably 
conceived and carried out. The extended 
Improvisation is also a dignified achieve- 
ment, breathing the spirit of the original 
music and couching that music in a legiti- 
mately expanded form. In the ‘Perpetual 
Motion’, however, the questionable pro- 
cedure of building up a technically elaborate 
seventeen-page composition for piano en- 
semble on the arch and delicately graceful 
and capricious little Brahms song is one 
for which it is difficult to find any justifica- 
tion whatever on artistic grounds. is 


"—BRIEFER MENTION —s 


Percussion Band: 


Three Dances, ‘Holiday Pieces’, ‘Barce- 
lona’ and ‘Chanson Napolitaine’, by Felix 
Swinstead. Three sets of easy but very at- 
tractive and musically worthwhile pieces 
for a school percussion group, consisting 
of castanets, triangles, tambourines, cymbals 
and drums, with piano. The Three Dances 
are ‘May Day’, ‘Clog Dance’ and ‘Old- 
Fashioned Dance’. The ‘Barcelona’ and 
‘Chanson Napolitaine’, published under one 
cover, have a characteristic Spanish and 
Italian lilt, respectively. (Curwen). 


Viola: 

Twelve Modulatory Studies, by Samuel 
Lifschey. The author has taken twelve of 
the twenty-four two-measure phrases that 
constitute the nineteenth of B. Campag- 
noli’s Viola Caprices, Op. 22, and developed 
each phrase as an individual study, carried, 
in a series of modulations, through all keys. 
Varied bowings have been suggested and 
changes in the rhythmic figuration have 
been indicated. Obviously a useful book 


for all viola students (Schirmer). 


Songs: 

‘A Stormy Night’, by Ernest L. M. 
Prichard. A pictorial setting of ar ex- 
tended poem by Mona Douglas, from 
‘Mychurachan’, descriptive of natural 


phenomena on a stormy night, with a sug- 
gestion of the human reaction of appre- 
hensive dread. A Welsh translation is also 
provided (Novello & Co. New York: 
H. W. Gray). in 
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DONOVAN CONDUCTS 
NEW HAVEN PLAYERS 


Cushman Soloist in Franck Vari- 
ations—Boston Symphony 
in Haydn and Strauss 
New Haven, Jan. 20.—Richard Dono- 
van conducted the third concert of the 
New Haven Symphony in Woolsey 


Hall on Dec. 6. On the program was 
the Third Symphony of Sibelius, Ber- 





lioz’s Overture, ‘Roman Carnival’, 
Franck’s Symphonic Variations for 
piano and orchestra, and Wagner’s 


Introduction to act Three of ‘Tristan’, 
and the ‘Dance of Apprentices’ and 
‘Entrance of the Meistersingers’. 

Roger Cushman, a graduate student 
in the Yale School of Music, was the 
soloist in the Franck, showing a well- 
developed technique and a general ap- 
preciation of the niceties of good piano 
playing. 

Boston Orchestra Plays Strauss 


The Boston Symphony under Kous- 
sevitzky played the Haydn Symphony in 
G, Prokofieff’s orchestral suite ‘Lieu- 
tenant Kije’ and Strauss’s ‘Ein Helden- 
leben’. It was a stirring as well as a 
stunning performance. 

For its second ensemble program the 
faculty of the Yale School of Music 
played the Mozart Quintet in G Minor, 
the Franck Quintet in F Minor, and 
Dukas’s Villanelle for horn and piano. 
The Mozart was played by Hugo 
Kortschak, Max Berman, Harry Ber- 
man, Jacinta Kampmeier, and Emmeran 
Stoeber; the Dukas by Bruce Simonds 
and John Barrows; the Franck with 
the quartet and Mr. Simonds. Mr. 
Barrows performance was distinguished. 

The first Arnold Albert Sprague 
Concert was given by the Coolidge 
Quartet, William Kroll, Nicolai Bere- 
zowsky, Nicholas Moldavan and Victor 
Gottlieb, playing the works of Beetho- 
ven, Martinu, and Rossini. 

Playing a one-day engagement at the 
Shubert Theatre, the Ballet Russe drew 
large audiences to a matinee. 

In the Woolsey Hall Concert Series 
interest centred in the recital of Yehudi 
Menuhin, who played the “Lost” Schu- 
mann Violin Concerto, and other works 
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KANSAS CITY HEARS 
NEW DANCES BY RETI 


Krueger Condocts Phularmenic 
in Twe Excerpts from 
David and Geluith 

Kawsas Crry, Jam. 2)—The Kansas 
Citv Philharmomic’s fiith saecription 
concert included several movellies The 
programs on Dec. 16 amd 17 introduced 
Rudolf Reti’s two Ganoss from “Dawid 
and Goliath’. 

These dances, receiving tem first 
performance am the United) States, and 
according to Clad H. Thompson’ pre- 
gram notes “the two items were taen 
from a dance Grama winch sinves to 
symbolize the stryupgie bbetweem spirit 
and force within the frame of tie Bib- 
lical story.” 

An imtemse poriormeme af tie 
Sibilius Second Symgitemy cimanued 
the program ‘that Gertie offered 
Strauss’s “Burleske’ im D Minor, Jan 
Chiapusso, of the School of Fime Arts 
of Kansas University, heme recalled 
by the audience repeatedly for his per- 
formance of the G@ifficdk pio score 
Liadoff's “The Exnchantted Lake” served 
perfectly as an atmospheric greiinie to 
Ravel's “Daphnis and Chiloe”, mmzsic that 
Mr. Krueger makes glow with its high 
color and propulsive rinytiimm 


Tibbett Is Solsist 


For the fourth par of comerts Buch 
Weiner’s Fugue m C, the Eigitih Bee~ 
thoven Symphony and Racimanmoif’s 
‘The Isle of the Dead!’ was tite orcites- 
tral fare offered by Mir. Kneuger om 2 
program that was shared with Lawrence 
Tibbett. This artist was recived with 
enthusiasm for ‘his rendition of airs by 
Massenet, Verdi, Rossini and Wagner 

The second season of the OChamier 
Music Society, presented tthe Thavin 
String Quartet at the University of 
Kansas City on Dec. 12. Beethoven's 
A Major Quartet was given 2 moving 
rendition by Samuel Thewim, Joseph 








EDUCATIONAL 
DUDLIGATI ONS 


e last word in piano teaching. 
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CREATIVE MUSIC PUBLISHERS 160 WEST SEVENTY-THIRD STREIT. WYC 


CREATIVE PIANO TECHNIC—BOOK 1 


A practical résumé of the creative approach. 


FAIRY SUITE—Four Modern Piano Pieces 


Melodic and exceptionally pianistic. 


(Order through your local dealer.) 
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MEMPHIS CELEBRATES 
BUXTON’S RETURN HOME 


Pianist Welcomed in Local Recital— 
Ballet Russe Makes Third 
Appearance 


Memrnis, TENN., Jan. 20.—Of par- 
ticular interest to local concert-goers 
was the return of Eugenia Buxton, one 
of our own people, to give a piano re- 
cital im the regular series of the Bee- 
thevem Club in Ellis Auditorium under 
Civie Concert Auspices. Miss Buxton 
had appeared in pupils’ recitals and in 
two concerto performances with the 
Minneapolis and St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestras before, but her concert of 
Jam. 4 was of different nature. 

Miss Buxton’s technical equipment 
proved strong, dependable and clean, 
and masculine in power. What was most 
impressive in her playing of an exacting 
program was the resilience and freedom 
of her now mature expressive qualities. 
There was a delicacy that made her 
Scarlatti, Bach and Ravel altogether 
charming and convincing. There was 
a fine rubato which was so musicianly 
that the fundamental rhythms were 
never obscured. Of dash and brilliance 
there was plenty whenever it became 
uppropriate to the music in hand. 

The program also included Bee- 
thoven’s D Minor Sonata and the An- 
dante Spianato and Polonaise of Chopin. 
Later came works by Debussy, Hummel, 
Antonio Lora and Rubinstein. The au- 
dience, the largest of the season, was 
not satisfied until Miss Buxton had 
presented five encores at the end of the 
program. 








Poland 


Eugenia Buxton, Pianist, who Returned to 
Memphis, Her Home Town, in Recital 


On Jan. 10. Mrs. Matha W. Angier 
presented for the third successive season 
the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo in a 
program consisting of a mimed version 
of ‘Le Coq d’Or’ by Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, ‘La Boutique Fantasque’ to music 
of Rossini as arranged by Respighi and 
the ‘Hundred Kisses’ to music by Frede- 
ric d’Erlanger. The audience, which 
might have been larger, gave full appre- 
ciation to its fine art. 


Burnet C. TuTHILL 





Michalek, Harold Newton and Harry 
Sturm. Schubert’s Theme and Varia- 
tions from the ‘Death and the Maiden’ 
Quartet in D Minor preceded the final 
ypus which was Schumann’s Quintet in 
— Flat. Wiktor Labunski was at the 
piano im this. 

The Harding String Quartet, Joseph 
Harding, Markwood Holmes, Carl 
Deuglas and Delssohn Conway, pre- 
sented by the Pro-Art School of Music 
played with refinement and finish the 
Handel-Holmes Sonata in D and 
Ravel’s Quartet in F on Dec. 5. A 
series of programs by this organization 
will be presented at the school through 
the winter. BLANCHE LEDERMAN 





Mahler Conducts Bridgeport Symphony 

Barmncrrort, Conn., Jan: 20. — Fritz 
Mahler conducted the Bridgeport Sym- 
phony on Dec. 29 in a concert at the 
Central High School Auditorium. In- 
cluded im the program were works by 
Brahms, Hadley, Weber, Gustav 
Mahler and MacDowell. ‘In Bohemia’, 
by Henry Hadley, was played for the 
first time in Bridgeport. Rosamund 
Chapin, soprano, was soloist in several 
xf the works. 


Al Jolson Sponsors Hollywood Boys’ 
Choir 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 20.—The recent 
announcement that Al Jolson, radio and 
screen star, is sponsoring the Hollywood 
Boys’ Choir, that is being organized 
under the direction of Hal D. Crain, has 
aroused much interest in the project. 
The organization will comprise about 
twenty-five youths, with a like number 
kept in training to augment the original 
group. Arthur Levy is business mana- 
ger, and Eugene Chrisman, publicity di- 
rector. BH. D. CG. 


H. L. Miller Establishes Cornell Pub- 
lishing Co. 


Mount Vernon, Ia., Jan. 20.—Hor- 
ace Alden Miller, composer for organ 
and chorus, has established the Cornell 
Music Publishing Company at Alta- 
dena, Calif. Dr. Miller’s company will 
publish music by Cornell students and 
alumni, including many of his own 
works. He has been devoting his full 
time to composition since his retire- 
ment from the Cornell music faculty last 
June. 








| The Compositions of HARL McDONALD 


CHAIRMAN OF THE DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Three Poems on Traditional Aramaic Themes for Orchestra 
Rhumba from Symphony No. 2 for Orchestra 


Twe Miniatures for Piano Solo 


Prelude in G minor for Piano Solo 

Concerto for Two Pianos and Orchestra 

Symphonies Nos. | (Sante Fe Trail), 2 (Rhumba), 3 (Choral) and 4 
Songs of Conquest (Cycle for Mixed Chorus) 


All Published by 
ELKAN- vooees SORA 


| 

| 

| Tria for Piano, Violin, and ‘Cello 
! 

| 1716 SANSOM STREET 


INC. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SAN FRANCISCANS 
WELCOME SOLOISTS 


Heifetz and Slenczynski Heard 
Under Baton of Monteux 
With the Symphony 

San Francisco, Jan. 20—The Sm 
Francisco Symphony began the mew 
year with its best program m@™ man 
vears—best both for program mterest 
and performance. For, while the open 
ing Mozart Symphony m E Flat wa: 
slightly disappointing m tone quality 
and nuance, what followed was extraor- 
dinarily fine. Debussy’s “Afternoon of 2 
Faun’, played as only Pierre Monteux 
can make it sound (thanks partly to the 
solo flutist, Henry Woempner ), was fol- 
lowed by Emerson Whithorne’s “Fan- 
dango’, which by some strange stroke of 
fate won more applause than either the 
Mozart or the Debussy. Its receptor 
should encourage Mr. Monteux m hes 
desire to present more comtemporars 
compositions, despite opposition fron 
certain influential quarters. 

Beethoven's “Three Equali for Trom- 
bone’, Op. 195, were finely played as = 
tribute to the memory of Maurice Rave! 
Then Jascha Heifetz played Beethoven’: 
Violin Concerto, co-operating with con- 
ductor and orchestra in a performance 
that was beautiful from every stand- 
point. It was beautiful violin playing 
and it was beautiful Beethoven. 

The preceding symphony progran 
had brought Ruth Slenczynski as solott 
The main part of the program com 
prised Beethoven’s Fourth Symphom 
and Debussy’s ‘The Sea’. Little Miss 
Ruth proved she had made great pro- 
gress since her last appearance here 
But the management took no chances of 
having her turn the concert imto a sole 
recital as she had done on one memor- 
able occasion, and had the piano re- 
moved from the stage the imstamt shr 
had concluded the Saint-Saéns Concertr 
in G Minor. The conductor got a kiss 
from the soloist, but the audience had m 
encores. 

The Wind Instrument Ensemble m- 
troduced Paul Juon’s Divertimento, Op 
51 for piano, flute, oboe, clarinet, horn 
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Tre Sctpe 


ond jesse af its comeert om Jam. 4 m 
te Geers Oni, bavimg as guest 
numst £ Beiert Schmitz, who also 
jomed the wondiwinds m the presenta- 
tom ot Beetitexer"s Quintet im E Fiat, 
Op. 06. Other works were 2 Quintet in 
B Pie bev Bhomer, and two Divertimenti 
jor Gote, chrimet amd bassoom by De 
Lorenz 


Pierre Momfeus bas assumed the 
duties of actstte director for the Wind 


Instrumer Easembie which ts composed 
& the Gest chair mem m the symphony. 
The Sem Feametsee Strimg Quartet 
flawed imdemntit’s Quartet Op. 22 be- 
tween dhe Sciufiert G Mimor and the 
Schumunm im A. Op. 41. and the mod- 
STIs Sum itest. 

Tie Sciepe same opera airs and 
Inaen teidizds & 2 symphony ansience 
m the Exgesittern Anditormm, and was 
the tecme=t cf 2 great demonstration of 
popular agorewal Monteux conducted 
Tochaiieasix’s “Pathetique” om the same 
Emm, gem t 2 Latm touch and 
pomiiat items iv Wagner and Humper- 
dimok 

The Gest demeers of the new year 
were Here Haolten and Wana Wil- 
fem «oat Ge Cemmunity Playhouse. 

Maayory M. Fisner 
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STOCK, LANGE SHARE 
CHICAGO PROGRAMS 


New Kurthy Rhapsody Per- 
formed—Philadelphia and Kan- 
sas Orchestras in Visit 


Curcaco, Jan. 20.—Young Guila 
Bustabo was soloist with the Chicago 
Symphony under Hans Lange on the 
fourteenth program of the Thursday- 
Friday series on Jan. 13 and 14. The 
program was as follows: 

Overture to the “Marriage of Figaro’.. Mozart 
Symphonic Rhapsody ‘Puszta’..Zoltan Kurthy 
(First Performance) 

Concerto for Violin in E Minor, Op. 64 

Mendelssohn- Bartholdy 

Symphony No. 5 in E Minor, Op. 4 

Tchaikovsky 

The concerto was Mendelssohn’s in 
E Minor and Miss Bustabo entered 
upon it with superb assurance. Al- 
though she is only eighteen her inter- 
pretation is beyond the indulgence of 
standards applied to the category of 
prodigies. Her intuition has recorded 


a noteworthy development and if in some 


respects the performance was not ma- 
ture, the fault is not so much a product 
of her young years as of a perception 
not yet completely unfolded. 

Mr. Lange led off with an ingratiat- 
img version of the Mozart ‘Figaro’ over- 
ture and proceeded with a first perform- 
amce of Zoltan Kurthy’s Symphonic 
Rhapsody, ‘Puszta., This proved to be 
a bold amd vigorous score that moved 
with some restlessness. After the in- 
termission came the Tchaikovsky 
Fourth. 

The baton was again in the hands of 
Mr. Lange for the sixth program of the 
Tuesday afternoon series on Jan. 11. 
The program: 


Harold Bauer Soloist 


Overture to ‘Oberon’.............0.2000 Weber 
‘Pavane pour une Infante Défunte’...... Raval 
(First_Chicago —e ance) 
Symphony in B Flat (B. & H. No. 8)..Haydn 
The Fountains of Rome’............. Respighi 

Overture-Fantasia, ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
Tchaikovsky 

This was the symphony’s first per- 
formance of the Ravel ‘Pavane’, played 
im memory of the composer. It was fol- 
lowed by a B Flat Major Symphony of 
Haydn, a delicious combination of the 
charming and the robust, which received 
studious and excellent treatment from 
Mr. Lange. 

He was on different ground with the 
Respighi ‘Fountains’ but adaptability is 
no small share of Mr. Lange’s sane and 
admirable equipment. In _ conclusion 
there was the Tchaikovsky ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’, which may have felt the sacrifice 
of some of its tenderness for a brave 
nobility. 


Steck Conducts Memorial Program 


Dr. Stock conducted the Theodore 
Thomas Memorial program on Jan. 6 
and 7. The program follows: 


Overture to ‘Die Geschépfe des Prometheus’ 


Beethoven 
Symphony No. 6, F..............00: Beethoven 
EE a bbbbacchedecasssies Strauss 


Mr. Stock’s annual program in honor 
of his predecessor regularly lists a 
work of Beethoven but the ‘Pastoral’ 
was not merely a novel selection for 
this occasion; Mr. Stock plays it so 
seldom that its performance this season 
amounted to a revival. Mr. Stock had 
evidently restudied it and the perform- 
amce went with relish both in the house 
and on the stage. The long line, which 
absorbs without hiding a manifold 
muamce is one of the gems of Mr. 
Stock’s scholarly but humane artistry 
and he achieved it for the ‘Pastoral’ in 
a treatment so clear as to make the sym- 
phony double naive, though thoroughly 





charming. The ‘Prometheus’ overture 
was an ideal introduction to it. 

‘Heldenleben’ is a recurrent item on 
the Thomas Memorial programs and is 
also one of Mr. Stock’s great master- 
pieces. This, too, he played as if it had 
been restudied and the analyzing spirit 
was plainly to be heard in a perform- 
ance that had some gigantic pauses and 
that was otherwise filled with a magni- 
ficence peculiar to Mr. Stock’s style 
which is so often imbued with impetu- 
osity behind which one senses a tre- 
mendous intellectual serenity. 


Philadelphia Players Heard 


On Jan. 5 the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
under Eugene Ormandy, drew a large 
house at the Civic Opera. The program 
listed a D Minor Concerto of Handel, 
Sibelius’s Fifth Symphony and _ the 
Fourth Symphony of Tchaikovsky. It 
was obvious that the audience discov- 
ered the evening’s listings to be of 
progressive interest, and enthusiasm 
culminated after the final item. 

This was in a way curious, as the 
Tchaikovsky is not an ideal vehicle for 
Mr. Ormandy’s conducting. There was 
noted a persistent tendency to interrupt 
the advance of the work by constant 
modulation and concentration on details 
that have never before been obtrusive. 
However, the orchestra is superbly 
trained and for richness and color it 
would be difficult to match it. 

Karl Krueger and the Kansas City 
Philharmonic took over Orchestra Hall 
on Jan. 9. The program opened with 
Gluck’s ‘Alceste’ Overture and con- 
cluded with a modern group including 
Strauss’s ‘Dance of the Seven Veils’, 
the second suite from Ravel’s ‘Daphnis 
and Chloe’, and excerpts from Stravin- 
sky’s ‘Firebird’. Brahms’s_ Fourth 
Symphony replaced the listed Beethoven 
Eighth in a late substitution. 

Chief among Mr. Krueger’s virtues 
are the ability to perceive every work 
as a unit in which the constituents all 
have a proportionate place, and the 
power to pierce to the core of each cli- 
max, suggesting an attainment beyond 
the sheer physical force of this as yet 
young organization, and the production 
of some of the most enchanting pianis- 
simos we have heard. The third con- 
cert in a series of four by the Saiden- 
berg Symphonietta under Daniel Sai- 
denberg. attracted a discriminating and 
enthusiastic audience to the Goodman 
on Jan. 4. The soloist was Harold 
Bauer, absent from Chicago for a num- 
ber of years. 

His playing in the Fifth ‘Branden- 
burg’ Concerto and a Concerto in A 
of Mozart made it sharply apparent 
what pleasure has been denied Chicago 
during the interval since he made his 
last appearance. Although restricted in 
a certain sense because both assignments 
are integral parts of a larger whole, 
Mr. Bauer, discerning and sympathetic, 
was nevertheless perfectly correct in 
yielding to the spirit of ensemble and 
assisting in a collaboration in which 
there was no hint of lack of balance. 

Mr. Saidenberg’s string group has 
been taught to produce a full rounded 
tone with transparent overtones and 
with each work there is recreated an 
impression of spontaneity and unifica- 
tion, guided always by the sensitive and 
musicianly conducting of Mr. Saiden- 
urg himself. 





SOVIET MUSIC 


Modern composers and classics. 

Sheet music, scores, for solo in- 
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Ormandy Pays Ravel Tribute— 
Kincaid, Lifschey and Rubin- 
stein Heard 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 20.—Eugene Or- 
mandy conducted another unhackneyed 
program at the Philadelphia Orchestra 
concerts in the Academy of Music on 
Dec. 30 and 31, with William M. Kin- 
caid, flutist, and Samuel Lifschey, vio- 
list, as soloist. The program follows: 

Suite in B Minor, for fiute and strings.. Bach 


Symphony No. 5, in E-flat.......... Sibelius 
ED a5 nadcgcoknnsdsdedbbaahocseteaseat Ravel 
Italiam Serenade ........cssseecees Wolf-Reger 
Waltzes from ‘Der Rosenkavalier’....Strauss 
Three Dances from ‘The Three Cornered 
SF cee alien wnscuntuecmesinenned DeFalla 


Mr. Kincaid was in top form, giving 
a masterly exposition of the solo part 
in the Bach suite. First given in this 
country by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
and Leopold Stokowski in 1921, the 
Sibelius Fifth Symphony was of partic- 
ular interest. Mr. Ormandy’s interpreta- 
tion indicated penetrating study of the 
score, which was acknowledged with 
great applause which he shared as usual 
with the orchestra. 

The ‘Pavane’ honored the memory 
of Maurice Ravel. Before a delicately 
shaded performance, Mr. Ormandy 
spoke briefly, paying tribute to the com- 
poser, whose “art had so greatly en- 
riched the music of our modern era.” 
Wolf’s ‘Italian Serenade’ for chamber 
orchestra was composed 1893-94. In 
Reger’s edition a solo viola is used. Mr. 
Lifshey gave a laudable and warmly ac- 
cepted performance of the solo part. 
Fine interpretations of the Strauss and 
DeFalla works rounded out the pro- 
gram. 

After a tour of Harrisburg, Pitts- 


bene nC NOmNNN AEMNNA ALLE COORANALAE SE 
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SOLOISTS VARY PHILADELPHIA CONCERTS 


burgh, Toledo, Chicago and Milwaukee 
the orchestra returned on Jan. 14 and 
15. The program, conducted by Mr. 
Ormandy, offered: 


Toccata and Fugue in C:.........seeees Bach 
Transcribed by Leo Weiner 
Concerto No. 1, in B-Flat Minor for Piano 
Sie SONNE nkdcscchdedacesct Tchaikovsky 
Suite from ‘Jeu de Cartes’........ Stravinsky 
Interlude and Dance from ‘La Vida Breve 

alla 


The C Major Toccata in Weiner’s 
version has been transmitted into a 
brilliant concert piece. Mr. Ormandy 
and his colleagues gave a fine reading, 
with ardent applause. Virtuosity and 
command of the tonal resources of his 
instrument were notable in Mr. Rubin- 
stein’s performance of the Tchaikovsky 
concerto. There was great delicacy in 
the lyric subject of andantino. A splen- 
did orchestral accompaniment, expertly 
guided by Mr. Ormandy elicited pro- 
longed applause. 

The Stravinsky suite was not an espe- 
cially successful concert piece despite 
clever touches in the instrumentation. 
The Falla music was also served with 
the orchestra’s best qualities. 

The fourth of the season’s “Concerts 
for Youth” was a recital by Uday Shan- 
Kar and his Hindu Ballet, with a group 
of skilled musicians. An enthusiastic 
audience filled the Academy of Music 
for the occasion on Jan. 6 and gave 
the dancers a typical youth audience 
welcome. Musical works played by 
Vishnudass Shirali and Dulal Sen were 
encored in response to applause, as were 
several dances. On Jan. 18 Mr. Or- 
mandy conducted the sixth concert of 
the Orchestra’s Tuesday series with 
Mr. Rubinstein as soloist in Beethoven’s 
G Major Concerto. 

WitiiaM E, SMITH 





PHILADELPHIA HAILS 
METROPOLITAN VISIT 


Martinelli, Tibbett, Jessner and 
Others Are Welcomed by 
Audience 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 20.—A mem- 
orable production of Verdi’s ‘Otello’ 
with a superb delineation of the title 
role by Giovanni Martinelli marked the 
fourth of this season’s Philadelphia per- 
formances by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company given before an enthusiastic 
Capacity audience in the Academy of 
Music on Jan. 11. 

Mr. Martinelli’s artistry of voice and 
action won prolonged applause and 
Lawrence Tibbett’s Iago was an admir- 
able dramatic projection of the part and 
vocally excellent. He, too, received a 
rousing tribute from the audience. The 
Desdemona was Irene Jessner, who re- 
placed Gina Cigna at the last minute. 
Miss Jessner disclosed a beautiful voice 
and notable qualities in her interpreta- 
tion. 





Thelma Votipka was heard as 
Emilia; Nichola Massue as Cassio; 
Giordano Paltrinieri as Roderigo; 


Nicola Moscona as Lodovico; George 
Cehanovsky as Montano; Wilfred En- 
gelman as the Herald. Particular praise 
is in order for the chorus both as to 
ensemble and action in the big scenes 
of the first and third acts. The Metro- 
politan orchestra gave a splendid per- 
iormance of Verdi’s magnificent score 
mder Maestro Panizza’s_ direction, 
which maintained effective relationship 
between instrumental and vocal forces. 
The tasteful stage settings also contrib- 
ited to the general success of the per- 
formance. 
WiLuiAM E. Smita 


ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 
IN MIASKOVSKY WORK 


Golschmann Arranges Program 
of Variety with José 
Echaniz as Soloist 


St. Louis, Jan. 20.— For the ninth 
pair of symphony concerts on Dec. 30 
and Jan. 2 Vladimir Golschmann 
arranged a program of variety and 
color, which was admirably executed 
by the men of the orchestra. 

Opening with the Overture to Gluck’s 
‘Iphigénie en Aulide’, Mr. Golschmann 
presented an absorbing novelty, Mias- 
kovsky’s ‘Sinfonietta No. 2, Op. 32’ for 
string orchestra. The string choirs ap- 
peared to excellent advantage. The so- 
loist was José Echaniz, pianist, who 
joined the orchestra in Falla’s impres- 
sionistic ‘Nights in the Gardens of 
Spain’. Following this, Mr. Echaniz 
demonstrated his pianistic art in the 
Liszt Concerto No. 2, in A, and his 
efforts were rewarded with salvos of 
applause. He added three solo works. 
His playing was of force and color, 
and he gave a magnificent display of 
technique. The concert closed with a 
rousing performance of the Polka and 
Fugue from Weinberger’s ‘Schwanda’. 





Ballet and Symphony Join 


One of the glamorous events of the 
musical season is the annual visit of the 
Monte Carlo Ballet Russe, presented by, 
and in conjunction with, the St. Louis 
Symphony. This event, arranged by 
Arthur J. Gaines, brings many visitors 
from out of the city. Four performances 
on Jan. 7, 8 and 9 at the Municipal 
Opera House presented thirteen differ- 
ent ballets, without a single repeti- 


tion. The highlights were ‘Symphonie 
Fantastique’, ‘Le Coq D’Or’, ‘Les Syl- 
phides’, ‘Three Cornered Hat’, ‘The 
Firebird’ and ‘Francesca Da Rimini’. 
Antal Dorati and Efrem Kurtz jointly 
conducted the orchestra, which was 
at full strength. 


The second concert of the Ethical 
Society’s Chamber Music events took 
place at Sheldon Auditorium on Jan. 6. 
The program, continuing in the post- 
Beethoven era, opened with an inspired 
reading of Schumann’s String Quartet, 
Op. 41, No. 2, wherein the Max Stein- 
del Quartet displayed a rare virtuosity. 
The same composer’s ‘Waldscenen’, for 
piano, was played by Miriam Ulrich, 
a newcomer to this section. Her work 
in the closing work, Dvorak’s Piano 
Quartet, Op. 87, with Messrs. Faerber, 
Dinken and Steindel, was of a fine 
calibre. There was a large and appre- 
ciative audience. 

Herpert W. Cost 


CLEVELAND ATTENDS 
TWILIGHT CONCERTS 


Orchestra Under Ringwall in 
First of New Series Held by 
Popular Demand 








CLEVELAND, O., Jan. 20.—A demand 
on the part of the musical public has led 
to the institution of a series of Twilight 
Concerts given by the Cleveland Or- 
chestra under Rudolph Ringwall. The 
first concert, on Jan. 9, consisted of 
works by Humperdinck, Tchaikovsky, 
Bizet, Elgar, Chabrier, Wagner and 
Strauss. 

The house was sold out completely 
and tickets for the following concert 
were ordered the same day. The orches- 
tra responded with unusual alacrity to 
every indication of Mr. Ringwall’s 
baton. Five more of these concerts are 
scheduled, to be given on Sunday after- 
noons at Severance Hall on Feb. 6 and 
20, March 13, and April 3 and 17. 

The pair of concerts on Jan. 6 and 8 
included the following : 

Symphony No. 2 in B Minor.......... Borodin 

*‘Poeme de |’Extase’...................Sceriabin 

‘Classical’ Symphony ............... Prokofieft 


Viste COmeeree .ccce cccccecsss Tchaikovsky 
Mischa Elman 


We could not have wished for a per- 
fomance played with keener perception, 
surer technique and finer tone than Mr. 
Elman gave us. In every way the or- 
chestra under Mr. Rodzinski supported 
him with a perfect performance. For 
that ‘matter the entire program was 
given with precision and vital spirit. 


Garbousova Plays Haydn 


The pair of concerts on Jan. 13 and 
15 had Raya Garbousova, ’cellist, as 
soloist. The last half of the program 
was devoted to the works of Ravel. 


Overture to ‘The Marriage of Figaro’.. Mozart 


“Sa CROOTES i ctbenuabecanecessvcans Haydn 
‘Song of the Pilgrims’...... Arthur Shepherd 
‘Pavane for a Dead Princess’.......... Ravel 
‘Alborada del Gracioso’...........ssesee Ravel 
‘Daphnis et Chloe’, Suite No. 2........ Ravel 


This was Miss Garbousova’s first 
visit to Cleveland and the exquisite per- 
formance she gave will insure her a 
hearty welcome wherever she wishes to 
return. She gave a thoroughly artistic 
account of herself in the Haydn, which 
was played with all the grace and deli- 
cacy expected from a pupil of Casals, 
yet with a superb, full tone. 

Arthur Shepherd’s ‘Song of the Pil- 
grims’, performed for the first time, had 
an excellent performance by the orches- 
tra and the Philharmonic Chorus; the 
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tenor soloist, Donald Dame, was in 
good voice and had a thorough knowl- 
edge of the part. Mr. Shepherd has 
just been elected to membership in the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters, 
whose membership is limited to 250, 
“chosen for achievement in creative 
work.” STEWART MATTER 





PHILADELPHIA CIVIC MEN 
BRING OUT BOY VIOLINIST 





Orchestra’s Programs Include New 
Works by American Composers— 
Woman Guest Appears 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 20.—In recent 
weeks the Philadelphia Civic Symphony 
has given several interesting concerts 
before large audi- 
ences. On Jan. 2 

in Irvine Audi- 
torium, University 

of Pennsylvania, 

Norman Carol, a 
nine-year-old local 
violinist, made his 
concert debut with 
the orchestra, un- 
der the baton of 
J. W. F. Leman, 
and in a perform- 
ance of Mozart’s G 
Major Concerto 
disclosed remark- 
able ability and definite promise. The 
program included also Weber’s ‘Invita- 
tion to the Dance’ in Weingartner’s or- 
chestration, Wagner’s Overture to 
‘Rienzi’, and the first performance of a 
tone-poem entitled ‘The Miracle of Life 
and the Mystery of Death’ by Solomon 
Pimsleur, a New York composer. 


On Jan. 9 the orchestra was heard in 
Mitten Hall, Temple University, with 
the Chorus of the Music Education De- 
partment of the university participating. 
The program included Beethoven’s 
‘Leonore’ Overture No. 3 and the Sec- 
ond Symphony, and a setting of the 
Twenty-ninth Psalm by Louis Kazze, 
Philadelphia composer and director of 
music at Overbrook High School, en- 
gaged the composer as conductor. 

Ebba Sundstrom, woman conductor of 
Chicago, was on the podium for a con- 
cert in Irvine Auditorium on Jan. 16, 
made up of Franck’s D Minor Sym- 
phony, ‘Berloiz’s ‘Carneval Romain’ 
Overture, Tchaikovsky's ‘Capriccio Ital- 
ien’, and a Passacaglia and Fugue by 
David van Vactor, young American 
composer. 





Norman Carol 





New England Conservatory Broadcasts 
Concert 


Boston, Jan. 20.—On Dec. 15, over 
the Blue Network of the N.B.C., the 
orchestra and chorus of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music was heard 
in a coast-to-coast broadcast in a Christ- 
mas program. Wallace Goodrich, direc- 
tor of the Conservatory, and Francis 
Findlay, supervisor of the School Music 
Department, were the conductors. The 
program consisted of ‘And the Glory of 
the Lord’, from the ‘Messiah’; a Bach 
Chorale from ‘Sleepers Wake’; Gade’s 
Christmas Eve’, in which Gladys Childs 
Miller, mezzo-soprano of the faculty, 
was soloist; Herzogenberg’s ‘Christmas 
Song’, and Goldmark’s Overture ‘In the 
Spring’. During December, in addition 
to several student recitals, an Ad- 
vanced Students program was presented 
in Jordan Hall, and recitals were given 
by Hildegarde James, soprano, and Edna 
Russell, violinist. 





To inaugurate the Wagner Festival in 
Leipzig next spring, fragments of Wag- 
ner’s early operatic work, “The Mar- 
riage’, will be performed. 
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CHICAGO WELCOMES 
DIVERSE RECITALS 


Menuhin Plays “Lost” Concerto— 
—Anderson, Fardulli, Melchior 
and Rethberg Appear 


Curcaco, Jan. 20—Yehudi Menuhin 
amd the “Lost” concerto of Schumann 
arrived on the same date. Chicago had 
hoped to hear the work with the or- 
chestra but was obliged to be content 
with a piano accompaniment. Under 
Menuhin’s sincere and impassioned con- 
centration the work emerged as one 
saturated with lyricism and pointed by 
moments of fine fervor. 

Marian Anderson appeared at the 
Auditorium on Jan. 16. This magnifi- 
cent contralto had chosen a phenomen- 
ally difficult program and projected it 
with warmth, breadth and intensity that 
are her great gifts. In addition to 
Lieder and a Handel cantata, there was 
a Sibelius group and a concluding group 





Mf spirituals. 
The preceding Sunday Josephine 
Argentine, soprano, was presented in 


recital at Kimball Hall. 
amee revealed that she is more than 
ambitious, that with proper care her 
voice, which is of remarkable freshness 
and certainty, ought to fulfill the prom- 
ise that is now so obvious. 

The Monday morning series of musi- 
cales at the Palmer House came to a 
close om Jan. 10 with the joint appear- 
ance of Francesco Zecchino, boy violin- 
ist. and Anne Mundy, pianist. Young 
Zecchino commands a beautiful tone; 
his technic is admirable and his phras- 
ing is imtelligent. Miss Mundy played 
well 

The flutist Lambros Callimahos dis- 


Her perform- 
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played a lovely clear tonal quality in 
recital at the Civic Theatre on Jan. 14. 
Particularly worthy of mention in a 
tasteful program are the Bach Sonata 
in E Major and a Sonatine composed 
for Callimahos by Walter Giseking 
and herewith given its first American 
performance. 

Jean Fardulli, baritone, assisted by 
Margaret Dee Hammond, pianist, sang 
in the same auditorium on the following 
Monday. Mr. Fardulli employs rare 
smoothness of texture, coupled with a 
dramatic approach that moulds a truly 
heroic line. Mrs. Hammond chose com- 
positions by Schumann and Chopin. 

Fortune Gallo brought back the San 
Carlo Opera Company for an engage- 
ment that began on Jan. 3 and ended 
Jan. 16. 

Elisabeth Rethberg and Lauritz Mel- 
chior were heard in joint recital on 
Dec. 5. Mme. Rethberg was in excellent 
voice. Mr. Melchior had the opportunity 
of singing against a background other 
than a Wagnerian orchestra and his 
voice revealed ample variety of tone. 

Simon Barer made his Chicago ap- 
pearance the following night, revealing 
himself as a brilliant exponent of the 
Liszt B Minor Sonata. Sunday, Dec. 12, 
was a crowded day. Zlatko Balokovic, 
the Yugoslavian violinist who intro- 
duced the John Alden Carpenter con- 
certo here recently, appeared in recital 
with an especially commanding per- 
formance of Bach’s Sonata in G Minor. 

Roland Hayes sang at the Civic 
Opera House on Dec. 12 listing no 
Negro spirituals on the program, though 
his artistry in them was once more at- 
tested through encores. 

Jussi Bjoerling, heard at the opera 
in Rigoletto and Bohéme, made his first 
Chicago recital appearance Dec. 13 as 
the second artist in Mrs. Gilbert Smith's 
series of matinees in the Palmer House. 
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Virgil Fox to Tour Europe 
After Three-Year Absence 


Will 





Appear in Recitals in France, 
England, Scotland and Germany 


After an~absence of three years from 
the continent, Virgil Fox, organist, will 
make a tour of Europe, appearing in 
concerts in London, Paris, Edinburgh 
and Leipzig. In the last-named city Mr. 
Fox will play on the organ in the 
Thomaskirche, Bach’s own church. He 





Virgil Fox 


will be the first American ever accorded 
this honor. Four public appearances, 
three in France and one in England, and 
sixteen private recitals in England and 
Scotland are included in his itinerary. 

On Feb. 16 Mr. Fox will complete 
a tour of twenty-five recitals throughout 
the South, Mid-West and Canada, end- 
ing at Notre Dame Cathedral in Mon- 
treal. In Chambersburg, Pa., on Jan. 
15, he dedicated an organ he designed 
for Wilson College. 

In the past three seasons he has been 
heard in 135 concerts in twenty-two 
states and Canada, and in 1936 was so- 
loist for the convention of the American 
Guild of Organists in New York. 





Alice Tully to Tour Europe in the 
Spring 

Alice Tully, dramatic soprano, will 
make a tour of Europe in the Spring 
giving recitals in Paris on May 10, in 
Prague in the third week in May, in 
Budapest the fourth week, in Vienna 
about June 1, and in London on June 14. 
Arpad Sandor will be her accompanist. 
On Jan. 16 Miss Tully gave a recital at 
the International House and on Jan. 24 
was scheduled to broadcast from station 
WOQXR, singing four songs from a 
cycle by Ernst Krenek, ‘A Journey 
Through the Austrian Alps’. Arrange- 
ments are making for her to appear as 
guest soloist with the MacDowell Club 
Orchestra, Karl Kraeuter, conductor. 





Boyce Conducts Nyack Music Club 

Nyack, N. Y., Jan. 20.—The Morn- 
ing Music Club of Nyack, of which 
Alfred Boyce is conductor and Harry 
Allaire accompanist, gave its Christmas 
concert in Grace Church Parish House 
assisted by Phyllis Kraeuter, ‘cellist, 
and Leonore Kraeuter, pianist. Miss 
Kraeuter played two movements of the 
Lalo ’Cello Concerto in D and a later 
group. The club’s program ranged from 
18th century French folk songs to 
American 


Peter Warlock Carols and 
choral compositions. 





MILWAUKEE ATTENDS 
WAGNER’S ‘WALKURE’ 


Many Notables Appear in Per- 
formance by Chicago Civic 
Opera Company Forces 

MILWAUKEE, Jan. 20.—Wagner’s 
opera ‘Die Walkiire’ was presented on 
Dec. 14 by the Chicago Civic Opera. 
Kirsten Flagstad as Brinnhilde stirred 
the audience most deeply. Lotte Leh- 
mann, a favorite here, was the Sieglinde. 
Ludwig Hofmann sang Wotan, the 
American tenor, Eyvind Laholm Sieg- 
mund; Emanuel List, Hunding, and 
Sonia Sharnova, Fricka. An excellent 
orchestra was led by Henry Weber. 

Dr. Frederick Stock led the third 
concert of the Chicago Symphony series 
on Dec. 6 at the Pabst Theatre. Zlatko 
Balokovic, violinist, was heard in John 
Alden Carpenter’s Concerto, indicating 
his unusual skill and musical intelli- 
gence. 

The first part of the program offered 
‘Pinocchio’, an Overture by Toch, and 
Hugo Wolf's ‘Italian Serenade’. The 
second half was Tchaikovsky’s Trio for 
piano, violin and ‘cello in A Minor, 
transcribed by Stock, Jane Anderson of 
Chicago, at the piano. 

Wagnerian Singers Appear 

The Wagnerian Festival Singers ap- 
peared at the Auditorium on Dec. 8. 
The five were heard in solos, duets and 
finally in the prayer of King Henry and 
the Quintet from ‘Lohengrin’. 

Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson 
were introduced on Dec. 5 in the second 
program sponsored by the society of 
Milwaukee pianists. They gave a two- 
piano recital of much freshness and 
charm. 

The Vienna Choir Boys gave a varied 
program at the Pabst Theatre on Dec. 
11. It goes without saying that the 
small sized choristers were tremendously 
appealing. 

Anna R. Roginson 





Albert Roussel’s opera, ‘Aunt Caro- 
line’s Will’, which was produced for the 
first time during the past winter at the 
Paris Opéra- Comique, will have its first 
production in the German language in 
the near future. 
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THE DANCE 


umphrey and Weidman in Var- 
ied Program—Jacques Cartier 
as Louis XIV—Mona Rani in 
Hindu Dances 


+ ‘Happy Hypocrite’ and Doris Hum- 
ey’s brilliant ‘Variations and Con- 
sions’ from the ‘New Dance’ were 

21 points of interest in the recital 

ch they gave with their dance group 
on the evening of Jan. 9 at the Guild 
Theatre. ‘American Holiday’, a new work 
by Miss Humphrey, utilizing a singing 
chorus from the Academy of Allied Arts 
and a speaking chorus, suffered from pre- 
tentious over-elaboration and theatricality. 
Dealing with the death of a hero in the 
American Revolution and the dedication of 
the people who mourn him to the cause of 
liberty for which he died, it lacks the stern 
emotional integrity and choreographic sim- 
plicity demanded by the theme. Credit is 
due Miss Humphrey for making the experi- 
ment of combining speech, song and dance, 
but the result was unconvincing. 

Mr. Weidman’s genius for satire is at its 
best in the Beerbohm “fairy tale for tired 
men” with music by Herbert Elwell. His 
Lord George was a masterpiece of inanity 
and the banquet over which he presided 
while still unregenerate a most delightful 
orgy. The entire pantomime is rich in 
felicitous touches of caricature and humor 
and it was danced with unvarying adroit- 
ness. 

Sybil Shearer’s ‘Senora Gambogi’ was 
the picture of jealous rage; José Limon’s 
Mr. Aeneas was brilliantly done; Edith 
Orcutt’s mad cupid was delightful; and 
Katherine Litz’s Jenny Mere had just the 
mght touch of maddening coyness. This 
mtoxicating moral tale left the audience 
weak with laughter and aglow with en- 
thusiasm. 

‘To The Dance’ opened the program, but 
it was the plastic, happily conceived design 
of the ‘Variations’ which represented Miss 
Humphrey at her creative best. This is 
tree, organically developed movement which 
has strength as well as beauty of line. Wal- 
imgtord Riegger wrote the music for it. 
Morris Mamorsky, who did the music for 
‘American Holiday’ , played it with Vivian 
Fine on two pianos. Clair Leonard’s music 
was arranged by Norman Lloyd for the 
opening work and Mary Morris led the 
speaking chorus, A large audience ap- 
plauded heartily throughout the long and 

mghly varied program. 4 


C HARLES WEIDMAN’s madcap 
P 
i 
Ww 


Jacques Cartier as Louis XIV 

Jacques Cartier who, heretofore, has 
appeared as a dancer of ability and or- 
iginality, re-appeared after three years’ 
absence, in the Little Theatre on Jan. 10 
and 17 in what he termed “a ballet nar- 
tative of the life of Louis XIV.” Musical 
accompaniment was provided off-stage by 
Mary Morley at a piano. Miss Morley did 
good work with a pasticcio score made up 
of fragments by Lully, Rameau and others, 
and including the little gavotte known as 
‘Amaryllis’ attributed to the Grand Mo- 
narque himself. 

Mr. Cartier’s presentation is scarcely 
ballet and certainly has little bearing on 
music. It is, rather, a one-man drama 
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Jacques Cartier as the Grand Monarch 


after the order of those of Cornelia Otis 
Skinner. His dancing experience has given 
him unusual bodily control and variety of 
gesture both of which, however, would be 
more poignant if more restrained. His 
principal drawback is the monotony in 
quality of his speaking voice. The twelve 
scenes in which he appeared not only as 
Louis but as Cardinal Mazarin and the 
Abbé du Chayla and the witch La Voisin 
were well differentiated and appropriate 
costumes of real beauty, designed by Mr. 
Cartier, were worn, adding much. The 
unflagging vitality of the performer car- 
ried him over some places that otherwise 
might have proved slightly monotonous. 
As a cross-section of French history, the 
value of the performance was doubtful. 
but as entertainment, it was definitely in- 
teresting. 


Mona Rani Appears in Hindu Dances 


On the evening of Jan. 16 Mona Rani 
and a group of assisting Hindu musicians— 
Mirza Jaffer, Sarat Lahiri, Todi, Shriram, 
Nirmal Das, Bhupesh Guha, Tara and 
Muhommed—gave a program of Hindu 
music and dances at the Guild Theatre. 
Colorful costumes, settings of tasteful 
simplicity by Hester Merwin Handley and 
Peter Williams, with staging by Brewster 
Board added to the effectiveness of the 
performance. 

The presentations ranged from decora- 
tive and sophisticated dances like the 
‘Marwari Nautch’ to dramatic dances like 
the ‘Gunga Puja’ dance of purification 
which followed it on the program. Ex- 
pert and polished as was the work of the 
soloist, she could scarcely keep the evening 
from monotony, at least to those not in- 
timately acquainted with all the fine shades 
of her dances. Nevertheless, the range of 
story and style which she was able to 
attain without a supporting troupe of 
dancers was noteworthy, and the musical 
part of the program was subtly persuasive. 
The audience was a cordial one. 


Sydney Thompson and Ingeborg Torrup 
Give Joint Program 

Sydney Thompson, designated as ‘teller 
of tales’, and Ingeborg Torrup, dancer, 
gave a joint program at the Barbizon- 
Plaza on the evening of Jan. 16. The 
Barbizon-Plaza Trio, Mischa Hoffman, 
director, also contributed the opening num- 
ber. Mr. Thompson offered Balzac’s ‘The 
Mysterious Mansion’, and Maupassant’s 
‘La Parure’ somewhat ineptly translated 
‘The False Gems’ thus giving away the 
plot from the start. Miss Torrup was seen 
in dance interpretations to music by Grieg, 
Beethoven, Rachmaninoff as well as a 
group by herself, “revised” by Luis Sucra 
who provided piano accompaniments for 
the dances. 





Lee Pattison and Samuel Gardner 
Conclude Sonata Series 

The series of three sonata recitals, pre- 
senting the works in that form for violin 
and piano by Beethoven at the Institute 
of Musical Art of the Juilliard School of 
Music, was concluded on the evening of 
Dec. 8, by a program given by Samuel 
Gardner, violinist, and Lee Pattison, pianist. 


CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 23) 


7, when a large audience was in attendance 
and demanded many extra numbers. 

The Brazilian soprano sang first a brace 
of Rossini’s compositions, ‘La Pastorella’ 
and the aria ‘Una voce poco fa’ from ‘Il 
Barbiere di Siviglia’ and then ‘Le Rossignol 
et la rose’ by Saint-Saéns and the Waltz 
Song from Gounod’s ‘Romeo et Juliette’, all 
of which displayed the individual flute-like 
quality of her voice to great advantage and 
were sung with much charm and vocal flu- 
ency. Her final, well-chosen group con- 
sisted of Bishop’s ‘Love has Eyes’, Leh- 
mann’s ‘The Cuckoo’, Koechlin’s ‘Si tu le 
veux’ and Barrera’s ‘Granadinas’. 

Mr. Ulanowsky, besides playing Mme. 
Sayao’s accompaniments, opened the pro- 
gram with Schumann’s ‘Aufschwung’ and 
later contributed the Brahms Rhapsody in 
G Minor, two Chopin mazurkas and a piano 
version of Strauss’s ‘Voices of Spring’. 


Menuhin Gives Second Recital 


Yehudi Menuhin, 
Webster, accompanist. 
3, evening : 

‘Devils Trill’ 


violinist. Ferguson 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 


Sonata in G Minor 
Tartini-Kreisler 
Partita No. 2 in D Minor for violin alone 
Bach 
Concerto in F Minor, Op. 20..........++:. Lalo 
‘Mythes’ Op. 30, No. 3 (Dryades et Pan) 
Szymanowski 
‘Le Streghe’ (The Witches Dance)... Paganini 
An audience crowding hall and stage 
listened intently to this recital, which bore 
witness to the deepening of Mr. Menuhin’s 
artistry. There were the exuberance and 
flame-like brillance of yore in his playing, 
and with them an introspective vision no- 
table from the opening measures of the 
Tartini sonata. Beginning quietly, with a 
luscious but restrained quality of tone, he 
played the transcendent closing passage 
with effortless mastery, its clusters of trills 
and embellishments always velvet in timbre. 
The lofty eloquence of style with which he 
interpreted it reanimated its somewhat 
jaded measures. 
Only an artist of highest stature could 
make the entire Second Partita of Bach as 
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persuasive as it was on this occasion. The 
endless flow of Bach’s architectonic imag- 
ination, its rise and fall of harmonic and 
dynamic stress, received full play, the parts 
of the suite leading unswervingly to the 
towering chaconne. This Mr. .Menuhin 
played with unabated power and exaltation, 
contrasting its quiet episodes with rare 
poetic insight. Entirely free from rhythmic 
mannerisms, his playing was rich in ac- 
cents and turns of phrase which invigorated 
the sometimes rather pedestrian measures 
of the first part of the partita. 

Lalo’s F Minor Concerto, a welcome 
substitute for the ‘Symphonie Espagnole’, 
offers opportunity for the same ingratiating 
sweetness of tone and poignant melodic ex- 
pression, of which Mr. Menuhin took full 
advantage, breathing into the work a note 
of unusual dignity. Szymanowski’s ‘Drya- 
des et Pan’ was filled with pagan woodland 
magic as he played it, and his hearers were 
obviously delighted to have him repeat it. 
Mr. Webster shared the applause de- 
servedly, for he negotiated the merciless 
piano accompaniment with sensitive skill. 
Paganini’s witches trod their rather tepid 
measures, and then Mr. Menuhin responded 
generously to the insistent demands for 
encores. 4 


Schubert Chamber Music Played 


New Friends of Music, Inc. Pro Arte 
Quartet, Alphonse Onnou, first violin; 
Laurent Halleux, second violin; Germain 
Prevost, viola; Robert Maas, ’cellist; Karl 
Ulrich Schnabel, pianist; Ernst Silber- 
stein, ‘cellist; Morris Tivin, double-bass. 
Town Hall, Jan. 9, afternoon: 

Serenade: Eine kleine Nachtmusik (Kochel, 

SIP ince c vangehngdegedenseeueeessyeseGen Mozart 

Quintet in C for Strings, Op. 163. "5 

(rio in B Flat for Piano and Strings, Op. 

Robert 

With careless enthusiasm Schubert has 
been called the most astounding musical 
genius who ever lived, and this concert 
served to remind his hearers of that state- 
ment. For in the heaven-storming string 
quintet and the lovely B-flat trio played on 
this Sunday afternoon there is an outpour- 
ing of song and spiritual profundity un- 
surpassed in music. The Pro Arte Quartet 
interpreted this poignant music with ripe 
artistry, if not with the members’ wonted 
brilliance and technical address at all times. 
With Mr. Silberstein playing the second 
‘cello part, they made the quintet a musical 

(Continued on page 30) 
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experience of high order. The nobility of 
the opening Allegro, the tenderness of the 
Adagio, and the vigor of the Promethean 
Presto were richly set forth in their per- 
formance, It is music of subtle simplicity 
in which the turn of a phrase is of crucial 
importance, and every episode was con- 
ceived in its proper atmosphere. 

The concert began with Mozart’s ‘Eine 
kleine Nachtmusik’ in its original form, 
Mr. Tivin taking the bass part with the 
quartet. It is much more intimate thus 
played than in its more usual orchestral 
guise. Neither in style nor in execution, 
however, did this performance measure up 
to the others of the day. It was lacking in 
sparkle and the last movement was played 
too slowly to bring out its sprightliness. 

Mr. Schnabel with his string associates 
imbued Schubert’s trio with romantic and 
lyrical charm. His tone was always light, 
in consonance with that of his fellow art- 
ists, yet full of color and impulsiveness. 
Strangely enough, the trio, which is on a 
much less heroic scale than the quintet, 
did not lose in following it, so unfailing 
was its melodic and harmonic inspiration. 
A large audience applauded cordially, re- 
calling the performers several times.  S. 


Bartlett and Robertson Re-appear 


Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, duo- 
pianists. Town Hall, Jan. 9, afternoon: 


ES ae Clementi 
(OE BE rere re Bach-Lev 
‘Schafe Kénnen Sicher Weiden’...Bach-Howe 
i, ff 2 aeperrryre T Bach-Saar 
Variations on a Theme of Haydn....Brahms 
. {eee Balfour Gardiner 
Valse from ‘Facade’.......... William Walton 
‘The Poisoned Fountain’.......... Arnold Bax 
Nc entdakedndsces ceneseaes Lennox Berkeley 


Prelude in G Minor..Rachmaninoff-Weinberg 
‘The Lover and the Nightingale’ 
Granados-Bartlett and Robertson 


Scherzo Saint-Saéns 


The piano pair Barlett and Robertson, 
whose playing is as trim and well-groomed 
as their sartorially perfect appearance, re- 
turned to the Town Hall for their second 
recital of this season. Clementi’s charming 
Sonata was a polite preface to profound 
Bach, the Bach of the moving arias, ‘Bist 
Du bei Mir’, and the ‘Schafe K6nnen 
Sicher Weiden’. These were models of re- 
straint and clarity, interpretations that were 
made moving by their understatement, and 
the ebullience of the following Prelude in 
E was heightened by being seen in their 
perspective. 

Playing of transparency, fluidity and con- 
siderable denth was to he found in exposi- 
tion of Brahms’s Variations. Each section 
was clearly outlined, yet fused finally into 
one architectural pattern, a conception as 
notable for its integrity as their playing was 
for unity. 

The ‘Noel’ by Gardiner, ‘The Poisoned 
Fountain’ by Bax and Berkeley’s Polka, 
were written for and dedicated to the Eng- 
lish pianists, and Ray Lev’s arrangement 
of the Bach aria was played for the first 
time upon this occasion. Granados’s ‘The 
Lover and the Nightingale’ was included 
in the program by request. 


Ruda Firkusny Makes American Debut 
Ruda Firkusny, pianist. Town Hall, 
Jan. 13, afternoon: 


Two Organ Chorale Preludes: ‘Now Comes 


the Gentiles’ Saviour’, omen Beloved 
Christians’ ohveldcd0¥adviedaubens -Busoni 
ee SS NB eee Liszt 
Three Etudes, Op. 10, Nos. 1, 6 and 11; 


pene in C Sharp Minor, Op. 63, No. 


bee hunscenseneckeetacthenndekeunase Chopin 
Creeks Dance, ‘Hulan’; ‘Macbeth and the 
I . cdniin obs bev ediegivetes ine Smetana 
EL Wudisideliabdss s6hdettaaseheenses wk Martini 
Berceuse (‘Christmas Dream’) ............ Suk 
"Eh PUNE GEE WUD vide snscegaceses cs Debussy 
ya US en Sore Prokofieff 


An individual interest attached to the 
first appearance here of Ruda Firkusny in- 
asmuch as he came heralded as one of the 
foremost, if not the foremost, of Czecho- 
slovakian pianists. And it was natural that 
a generous percentage of the audience 
should consist of his compatriots here, 
from whom a large wreath was presented 
to him at the close of the recital. 

It early became evident that the new- 
comer, a young man of twenty-five, had a 
finely polished facility, by means of which 





Charles Naegelé Ruda Firkusny 


he was able to play very rapidly whenever 
he chose with unfailing smoothness and 
suavity. When he reached the Chopin group 
the broad span of his hands made it pos- 
sible for him to play the C Major Etude 
from Opus 10, with its far-flung arpeg- 
gios, at great speed and with liquid fluency 
and eliminated the difficulties in negotiat- 
ing the widely spread arpeggiated chords 
of the Etude in E Flat from the same col- 
lection, while the octave passages in the 
Liszt sonata were played with the utmost 
ease apparently, and with brilliant effect. 

In general the tone Mr. Firkusny pro- 
duced was of good quality, though in the 
chorale preludes the notes of the hymn 
lines were incomprehensibly percussive and 
hard. In these Bach-Busoni gems, in fact, 
the technical side was stressed rather than 
their inherent spiritual values. Interpreta- 
tively, the pianist was more at home in 
compositions of smaller framework than 
among the more massive proportions of the 
Liszt sonata. His performance of this work 
disclosed an approach that dwelt affection- 
ately upon the more lyric episodes. 

While Chopin’s E Flat Minor Etude was 
misconceived the mazurka was played with 
a measure of charm, and the performance 
of the Debussy ‘Puerta del Vino’ was one 
of the pianist’s best achievements of the 
afternoon. The Smetana pieces proved 
scarcely representative of the composer at 
his best and the Martinii and Suk pieces 
were likewise inconsequential, but Mr. 
Firkusny played them all with conviction 
and with tonal effects that lent glamor to 


them. 


Beethoven Association Gives 
Third Concert 


Beethoven Association, Inc. Erica 
Morini, violinist. Adolph Busch, violin- 
ist. William Kroll, violinist. Maurice 
Maréchal, ’cellist. Frank Sheridan, pian- 
ist. Milton Kaye, accompanist. Town 
Hall, Jan. 10, evening: 

Sonata in C for "Cello and Piano....... Haydn 

Sonata in E for two Violins and 

eT re ay Handel 

Passacaille from the Trio for Violin, 

’Cello and Piano (In Memoriam)....Ravel 

Sonata in F for ’Cello and Piano....Brahms 


Sonata in C_ for two Violins and 

PUN heS 6c kkenbdeaes osccketseace J. S. Bach 

It is not often that audiences are treated 
to sonatas for two violins and it is even 
less often that they hear them played with 
the bravura and musical insight which 
Miss Morini and Mr. Busch brought to 
the Handel and Bach works listed on this 
program. The Handel E Major Sonata 
belongs in the proudest rank of his sonatas 
and it was nobly set forth, the two solemn 
Adagios preluding with stateliness the 
vivacious Allegros. But even more in the 
Bach sonata the eloquent tone, incisive at- 
tack and masterly rhythmic pulse of the 
two artists were notable. Thus, the nuance 
of the Largo and the intoxicating dash of 
the concluding Giga were of the highest 
musical quality, with Mr. Kaye furnishing 
an unobtrusive background. 

Mr. Maréchal and Mr. Sheridan began 
the concert with Haydn’s none-too-interest- 
ing sonata, the occasional roughness of the 
‘cello tone wearing off in the brilliant 
variations of the Tempo di minuetto. Their 
interpretation of the Brahms F Major 
Sonata, however, made one blink with 
astonishment, so lyrical and smooth was 
its flow of song. This work, which is so 
often made to sound as if the ’cellist were 
dismantling his instrument, in their hands 
was effortlessly melodic. Always retaining 
vigor and clarity, Mr. Sheridan kept the 
piano part in sufficient reserve to enable 
his co-artist to bring out the “ungrateful” 


passages without strident forcing. The re- 





sult aroused new admiration yor the sonata, 

Mr. Kroll joined Messrs. Maréchal and 
Sheridan in a moving performance of 
Ravel’s beautiful Passacaglia. A tribute of 
silence from the audience would have been 
appropriate, instead of the wumcertain ap- 
plause. For other interpretations of the 
evening, however, the enthusiasm of the 
audience was both appropriate and well 
deserved. 


Charles Naegelé Plays Schumann 
Fantasia 


Charles Naegelé, pianist. 
Jan. 16, evening: 


Organ Prelude and Fugue in D. . Bach-Busoni 

Fantasia in C, Op. 17 humann 

Etudes, Op. 10, No. 3 in E and Op. 25, No. 
5, in E Minor; Nocturne, Op. 15; No. 1 
in F; Valse in E Minor (posthumous) ; 


Town Hall, 


Ballade in G Minor, Op, 23... 2.000. Chopin 
COE. nddde'nn sco catente oesqhdes waacbucth Ravel 
ER Ghau ualag Kees beets wk Bhat oqresabbhe Scriabine 
ae, ER NS. st sints b demlnanaed dak Debussy 
WE i Fans 1988 atic isc asnb caeie Debussy 


Mr. Naegelé played one of Busoni’s 
elephantine versions of Bach’s organ works 
with musicianly balance, variation of touch 
and dynamics and rhythmic steadiness, es- 
pecially grateful in the fugue. For the 
towering climax at the end, as for some 
of the tempestuous outbursts in the Schu- 
mann Fantasia, he could not unleash the 
titanic reserves of technique needed, but 
his playing was always admirable in its 
proportion and _ self-control without los- 
ing the effect of spontaneity. In the lyric 
passages of Schumann’s Fantasia Mr. 
Naegelé’s refinement of tone and interpreta- 
tion eschewed sentimentality and became 
thereby doubly gratifying. The terrifying 
leaps at the end of the maestoso move- 
ment were successfully, if too cautiously, 
accomplished. 

The second half of the program dealt 

(Continued on page 32) 
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PHILADELPHIA MEN 
VISIT HARRISBURG 


Sibelius, Mussorgsky and Work 
by Barber Are on Program 
—Oratorio Performed 


LLARRISBURG, Jan. 20.—On Jan. 4, the 
Forum was the scene of the first appear- 
ance of the Philadelphia Orchestra in 
Harrisburg since 1928. On the present 
occasion they came under the auspices 
of the Harrisburg Symphony. 

The program included a Passacaglia 
by Buxtehude arranged by Cailliet, 
Sibelius’s Fifth Symphony, Samuel 
Barber’s ‘Music for a Scene from 
Shelley’ and Cailliet’s arrangement of 
Mussorgsky’s ‘Pictures at an Exhibi- 
tion’. In response to very hearty and 
prolonged applause the orchestra played 
three extras. The work by Barber was 
conducted by George King Raudenbush, 
conductor of the Harrisburg Symphony, 
and aroused keen interest. Mr. Barber 
was in the audience and Mr. Rauden- 
bush prevailed upon him to accept his 
share of the acclaim with which the 
work and its performance were received. 

On Dec. 8 in The Forum, Saint- 
Saéns’s ‘Christmas’ Oratorio was con- 
ducted by John Finley Williamson of 
the Westminster Choir School, the solo- 
ists were Leah Minick, soprano; Sara 
Hayes, mezzo-soprano; LeVerne Phelps, 
tenor, and Robert Dilworth, baritone. 
The chorus of 300 voices was assisted 
by members of the Harrisburg Sym- 
phony and Clarence Heckler, organist. 

Fernando Germani gave an interest- 
ing organ recital in the Forum of the 
State Education Building on Dec. 6, 
under the auspices of the Kiwanis 
Club’s Committee on Underprivileged 
Children. Mr. Germani played on a 
Hammond Electric Organ. 

Richard Crooks, tenor, with Stuart 
Ross at the piano, gave the second pro- 
gram for the Wednesday Club Civic 
Music Association, Dec. 29, in The 
Forum of the State Education Building. 

LUTHER MOFFIT1 


LOUISIANA ANNOUNCES 
TOURING MUSIC FACULTY 


University Will Conduct European 
Concert Study Journey in 
Several Countries 


University, La., Jan. 20.—Lousiana 
State University’s “concert study tour of 
Europe” will have nine faculty members, 
according to P. H. Griffith, educational di- 
rector of the traveling laboratory organ- 
ized by the university school of music, of 
which Dr. H. W. Stopher is director. 
Classes enroute will be taught by these 
faculty members and approximately 200 are 
expected to make the tour. A maximum of 
six semester hours’ credit will be given each 
registered student. Each course will carry 
three semester hours’ credit for the two 
months of study and travel, according to 
Mr. Griffith. The faculty members listed 
include the following members of the uni- 
versity music faculty: Dr. H. W. Stopher, 
Hendrik J. Buytendorp, Mrs. L. E. Welch, 
Milton Cherry, Louis Ferrar and Dorothy 
Carey. Music courses offered are history, 


conducting, theory, string instruments, 
woodwind instruments, harp and _ voice. 
Mrs. James M. Smith, wife of the presi- 


been named 
The concert group 


BETTY PARET 


Harpist 


264 Lexington Avenue - 
fel.: LE. 2-9544 


dent of the university, has 
hostess for the tour. 





New York 
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will include a symphony orchestra and 
chorus which will give concerts enroute to 
New York and in European countries. The 
group will sail from New York June 17 
and will visit England, Belgium, Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria and France. It will 
return to New York Aug. 13. Dewey Camp 
of the school of music is the tour manager. 


CHORAL SOCIETIES 
HEARD IN BROOKLYN 


Morning Choral, Arion Society, 
Y.M.C.A. Group and Quartet 
Give Concerts 


BROOKLYN, Jan. 20.—The Morning 
Choral, a women’s chorus of sixty 
voices, gave its annual winter concert 
at the Academy of Music on Dec. 14, 
Herbert Stavely Sammond conducting. 
A large and enthusiastic audience ap- 
plauded performances of works by Han- 
del and Palestrina, arrangements by 
Victor Harris and Deems Taylor of art 
songs, folk-songs by Levenson and Tre- 
harne and other religious and secular 








settings. Marian Kalayjian, pianist, 
was the guest soloist of the evening, 
playing compositions by Liszt and 
Chopin. Edna Dulfer Lambert, con- 
tralto, a member of the Choral, was 


heard in songs by Franz and Daniel 
Wolf. 

The Arion Society, Leopold Syre 
conducting, presented an impressive 
vocal, orchestral and organ program at 
the Academy on Dec. 5. After singing 
individual groups, the male and female 
choruses united at the program’s close 
in a chorus from Pietro Yon’s “The 
Triumph of St. Patrick’ with the com- 
poser at the organ. The large audience 
applauded cordially. 

Yehudi Menuhin’s recital under In- 
stitute auspices at the Academy on Dec. 
14 brought a capacity audience and 
numerous standees. Mr. Menuhin 
played Bach’s A Minor unaccompanied 
sonata, Mendelssohn’s E Minor Con- 
certo and numerous shorter pieces and 
encores with consummate artistry. 

The transition from the harpsichord 
to the piano was interestingly illustrated 
in an Institute recital on Dec. 5 in 
which Ernst Victor Wolff, harpsichord- 
ist and pianist, William Kroll, violinist, 
and Sterling Hunkins, ’cellist, partici- 
pated. Carleton Sprague Smith, head 
of the music division of the New York 
Public Library, was the commentator. 
The program included music by Purcell, 
Bach, Handel and Mozart. 

Fernando Germani, Italian organist, 





ieuannnanann 


In the Studios 


A studio musicale was given in Stein- 
way Hall on the evening of Dec. 11 by 
voice pupils of Mme. Aida Grass Morris 
and piano pupils of Gustave Becker. Those 
taking part included Marion Berg, pianist ; 
Florence Diehl, soprano, and Don. Becker, 
baritone. Besides other works, a group of 
songs by Mr. Becker was offered by each 
vocalist and at the conclusion of the pro- 
gram he played piano solos. 

* 

Mischa Goodman vodeme a group of 
his junior and senior pupils in a_ violin 
recital at the Washington Irving High 
School on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 16. 
Willy Schaeffer was the accompanist. 

* 


Mrs. Michael Press Joins Faculty of 


Settlement Music School 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan, 5.—Mrs. Michael 
Press, known professionally as Vera 
Maurina Press, has joined the piano faculty 
of the Settlement Music School. She has 
played professionally in Europe both as a 
soloist and in ensembles, and has also 
taught. She will teach in New York as 


well as in Philadelphia. 


gave a concert at the Academy on Dec. 
2 under the auspices of the Central 
(Y. M. C. A.) Choral Club, using the 
Hammond Electric Organ. His amaz- 
ing technique was notable in works by 
Bach, Corelli, Liszt and other com- 
posers. The vocal part of the program 
was taken by the Central Choral Club 
and Columbian Male Quartet. Marcel 
Dupré, French organist, appeared at the 
Tompkins Avenue Congregational 
Church on Dec. 3, giving a diversified 
program which was warmly applauded 
by his hearers. Fevtix Deyo 





Eugenia Buxton Heard in Recital 

Eugenia Buxton, pianist, was wel- 
comed as a member of the National 
Music Fraternity by Elizabeth Mc- 
Carthy, president of the Sigma Alpha 
Iota Chapter in Syracuse, after her 
concert for the Morning Musicales 
there. On Jan. 29 Miss Buxton, who 
will be managed by Richard Copley, 
will play for the Thursday Music Club 
of Schenectady at Union College. 





Mrs. Steinway Gives Harp Party For 
Daughter 
On Jan. 8, Mrs. Theodore Steinway 
gave a harp party for her daughter 
Betty, who is a pupil of Betty Paret, 
harpist. The guest of honor was Marcel 
Grandjany. 
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Philadelphia Civic Players 
Enlist Raymond as Soloist 





Tenor Heard in a Program of Works 
by Wagner, Wolf, and Others 


George Perkins Raymond, American 
tenor, appeared recently as soloist with 
the Philadelphia Civic Orchestra in 
Irvine Auditorium 
Philadelphia. In a 
program which in- 
cluded works by 
Pergolesi, Paisiello, 
Hugo Wolf and 
Wagner, Mr. Ray- 
mond was well re- 
ceived by an ap- 
preciative audience. 
On Feb. 11 Mr. 
Raymond will be 
the soloist with the 
Pittsburgh Federal 
Symphony in a con- 
cert in Pittsburgh, 
and on Feb. 20 he will appear with 
the Germania Singing Society in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., before a prominent 
audience including the local mayor and 
governor of the state. In Akron, O., 
Mr. Raymond will be guest soloist at 
the concert marking the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Tuesday Morning Musi- 
cal Club, on April 4. 
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CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 30) 


generous measures of Chopin, followed by 
other composers whose idiom was also 
eminently suited to the piano. Despite 
technical limitations which the suave, but 
unmerciful études of Chopin revealed, Mr. 
Naegelé’s colorful tone and _ sensitive 
phrasing imbued them with poetic grace. 
His audience was of considerable size and 
he was recalled after the Fantasia and 
throughout the program many times to 
acknowledge its applause. > 


Grischa Shub Plays at Town Hall 


Grischa Shub, a young Baltimore violin- 
ist, gave his first recital in the Town Hall 
on the afternoon of Jan. 11, with the assist- 
ance of Jascha Zayde at the piano. Brahm’s 
A Major Sonata was followed by Bach’s 
Sonata in G Minor for violin alone, 
Bruch’s Concerto in D Minor, and four 
shorter pieces, Ernst Bloch’s ‘Nigun’, a 
Berceuse by Tor Aulin, the Hungarian 
Dance, No. 2, by Brahms, and Kochanski’s 
transcription of Falla’s ‘Danse rituelle du 
feu’. 

The young recitalist produced a tone of 
pleasing quality and considerable vitality 
and, barring the fugue of the Bach sonata, 
exhibited for the most part a commendable 
technical equipment. He approached the 
music with much spirit and with emotional 
intenseness, which he communicated to his 
audience and which frequently colored his 
tone effectually, but he did not seem suf- 
ficiently cognizant of the fundamental ca- 
nons of style. Intensive coaching in tra- 
ditions of interpretation and greater under- 
standing of the essential spirit of differ- 
ent composers are fundamental needs that 
were revealed in his playing of this pro- 
gram. 


Manuel Ledo Gives Debut Recital 


Manuel Ledo, pianist. Town Hall, Jan. 
12, afternoon: 


Variations and Fugue on a Theme by 
| NT ere IT TITT OTe Te Brahms 
Sonata quasi una fantasia, Op. 27, No. 1 
Beethoven 

Impromptu in F Sharp: Three Etudes, Op. 
No. 10. Op. 10, Nos. 3 and 7; Fan- 


OS EE 8 Seer Chopin 
“eG TOE bsiéniswndddessccons Stojowski 
eC. AiewrSeSrar Ravel 
Théme varié, Op. 16, No. 3........ Paderewski 


Mr. Ledo is a young Spanish pianist who 
has played in Europe and has been living 
and studying in New York for the last two 
years. This was his first recital here. His 
playing revealed the possession of a sensi- 
tive musical nature and the invaluable asset 
of an invariably agreeable quality of tone. 

Equipped with flexible fingers and pos- 
sessing considerable ease in negotiating 
difficulties, he achieved clean articulation 
and clarity of outline in the Handel-Brahms 
variations, the lyric values of which were 
emphasized more than the dramatic. 
Whether intentionally or through a momen- 
tary trick of memory he omitted four of 
the variations from sixteen to nineteen, in- 
clusive, and then the twenty-first. On the 
whole, his performance of the Beethoven 
sonata was more convincing, especially in 
the musically projected scherzo movement 
and the final Allegro vivace. The open- 
ing Andante was taken too slowly and 
rather colorlessly, while the Adagio was 
too rigid. 

As he proceeded with his program his 
attention seemed to become more and more 
focussed on the technical aspects of the 
compositions he played, so that his per- 
formances were commendable rather for 
fluency of execution than for any pro- 
nounced imaginative quality. In the Chopin 
group unyielding, metronomic rhythm im- 
peded him in conveying the more poetic 
phases, but the octave passages in the oc- 
tave etude were played rapidly and, bril- 
liantly and the florid work in the Im- 
promptu was cleanly and smoothly rippled 
through, as was all the rapid finger work 
in the Stojowski and Paderewski pieces 
and the added F Minor Etude by Liszt 
(plus Paderewski trimmings), also. 

Mr. Ledo’s technical powers are already 
so well developed and he has learned so 
well how to produce good tone that he 
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Manuel Ledo Grische Shub 


would do well now to concentrate more 
upon the intensive development of his m- 
agination. Cc. 


Pasquiers, Monath and LeRey Give 
New Friends Program 


New Friends of Music. Assisting artists, 
Hortense Monath, pianist; René LeRoy, 


flutist; Pasquier Trio. Town Hall, 
Jan. 16, afternoon: 
pO ee Schubert 
Quartet in E Fiat for piano and strimes 
RN, 2h alee 0h ers emlemaien bine Biase Mozart 
Quartet in A for flute and strmegs 
[ts And 6ekénmdeametineeen sakes Mozart 


The primary characteristic of this con- 
cert of the New Friends was restraimt. 
Performances were subdued to a poimt of 
reticence which the Movart 
works, yet imparted to the opening Schv- 
bert Trio a somewhat tentative air. 

The Pasquier Trio played with delicacy 
and a feeling for the lyricism of Schubert’s 
graceful composition, but both contrast and 
color were wanting. In the following 
Mozart quartet Miss Monath joimed the 
Pasquiers in a sensitive and capable read- 
ing, notable for its buoyancy and light- 
ness. Their playing was well conceived and 
Miss Monath succeeded im keeping the 
piano in a framework well adapted to the 
quality of tone and dynamic of the strings 
Likewise, in the same composer’s quartet 
for flute and strings, Mr. LeRoy proved a 
sensitive and unerring musician, and to- 
gether with the Trio, which did yeoman 
work throughout the afternoon, gave 2 
performance which drew prolonged ap- 
plause from one of the capacity audiences 
which are the rule at these chamber music 
afternoons. Ww. 


Salvador Ley in Town Hall Recital 

Salvador Ley, pianist, a native of 
Guatemala City and head of the National 
Conservatory there for three years, gave 
a recital in the Town Hall on the after- 
noon of Jan. 15. Mr. Ley set himself a 
formidable task in a program that included 
the Bach-Busoni Chaconne, Beethoven's 
Sonata in A Flat, Op. 110; Brahms’s 
‘Variations on a Theme of Paganini’, 
Chopin’s Ballade in F and Three Etudes, 
and three excerpts from Stravinsky's 
‘Petruchka’. 

In many parts of the Beethoven and 
Brahms works the pianist revealed the 
agility of his fingering and a good tone 
in more subdued passages, but his pen- 
chant in fortissimo measures for exoes- 
sively loud and harsh playing led to dis- 
tortion of the composer’s intentions and 
marred what were presumably the best of 
intentions on the part of Mr. Ley. W. 


Earle Spicer Offers a Ballad Program 

Earle Spicer, baritone, gave a program 
of old English and American ballads at 
the Cosmopolitan Club on the evening of 
Jan. 4. Merl Freeland was the accompanist. 

Mr. Spicer is well and favorably known 
for his artistry in interpreting the balled, 
and in this folk-form of art which is so 
varied in content, ranging from broad be- 
mor to a touching pathos, folk-emotions are 
writ in large letters and an interpreter of 
sensibility is needed to give them adequate 
expression. This Mr. Spicer is and a large 
audience proved itself cognizant of his art- 
istry with prolonged applause. 

He lent warmth of tone and singing that 
was notable for its clarity and enunciation 
(an important factor when dealing with so 
many varied dialects), to his performance 
of an opening group of old English airs, 
including ballads by King Henry VIII, 


Mr. Spacer’s achievements in broadly 
sketched humor. America was not slighted 
om the list, for the concluding bracket em- 
braced “Billy Boy’, “The Broken Shovel’, a 
somg of Pennsylvania miner ; the “spir- 
itual” “Joshua Fit de Battle ob Jericho’, 
“Old Paimt’, 2 cowboy tune, and songs 
from the Americam hinterland and back- 
woods, “The Tume the Old Cow Died On’, 
and “Old Zip Coon.’ W. 


Alexander Culbertson in Recital 
Alexander Culbertson, violinist, who re- 
turmed to the local concert platform last 


seasom, played agaim im Carnegie Hall on 
the eweramg of Jam 15, with Bernard Frank 





at the piano. His playing showed a great 
improvement over last season, having more 
repose and consequently a fuller and round- 
er tone. This was especially noticeable in 
the Vitali Chaconne and there were fine 
passages in the Vieuxtemps E Major Con- 
certo. The ‘Kreutzer’ Sonata of Beethoven, 
however, was uneven in quality, very good 
at best, but frequently less so. Milton Ro- 
sen’s ‘A Columnists Suite’ proved a clever 
stunt piece. Tchaikovsky’s ‘Sérénade Mel- 
ancolique’, von Vecsey’s caprice ‘Le Vent’, 
and Paganini’s Variations on ‘God Save 
the King’ completed the program, the lat- 
ter two works giving the player ample op- 
portunity for technical display, of which 
he took advantage to the obvious approval 
of his audience. N. 


Eleanor Blake Gives Unusual Program 


On the evening of Jan. 11 Eleanor Blake, 
mezzo-soprano, accompanied by Fern Sher- 
man, gave a recital at the Barbizon, which 
opened with an Italian group of songs by 

(Continued on page 33) 











| Obituary 


Dr. George C. Gow 

Powcmmzzrsiz, Jam. 13—Dr. George C. 
Gow, professor emeritus of music at Vas- 
sar, died here yesterday im his seventy- 
exgith year. Born im Ayer, Mass., Nov. 
27, 1860, be received the degree of A.B. 
at Browm im 1884, and later attended New- 
tom Theological Seminary. He studied 
mesic both m America and abroad and in 
1889 became teacher of harmony at Smith 
College. He became head of the music de- 
partment at Vassar im 1895, holding that 
positiom umtil his retirement in 1932. He 
wrote several musical compositions as well 
2s books om musical subjects and was a 
member of eminent musical societies both 
here and im Europe. He married Grace 
D. Chester im 1901. 


Viadimir Dubinsky 

Syvaacuss, N. Y, Jan. 11—vVladimir 
Dubansky, "cellist, who was well known as 
2 recital artist amd had appeared with lead- 
ime orchestras amd ensemble groups, died 
here yesterday im a doctor’s office after a 
heart attack He had been rehearsing with 
two other musiciams for a concert to be 
givem here om Jam. 23, when stricken. Mr. 
Dubinsky was borm in Russia in 1877, and 
recenwed his musical training at the Mos- 
cow Comservatory. He came to this coun- 
try im 1994 He is survived by his wife. 


Harry Albert Braham 


Harry Albert Braham, light opera con- 
ductor, who led the first American per- 
formance of Gilbert and Sullivan’s ‘H.M.S. 
Pimafore’, at the Boston Museum on 
Now. 25, 1878, died at his home in Brook- 
lym om Jam 13, im his seventy-ninth year. 
Mr. Braham was the first of Lillian Rus- 
selfs fowr husbands, having married her 
mm 1879, while she was im the chorus of 
the Opera Bouffe Extravaganza Company, 
of whnch he was conductor. They were 
diworced im 1884 and he subsequently re- 
married. His secomd wife, Edna Braham, 
fomr soms amd ome daughter survive. 


Harry Leonard Vibbard 

Svzacuss, N. Y., Jam. 17—Harry Leon- 
ard WVibbard, for thirty-seven years profes- 
sor of orgam im the College of Fine Arts of 
Syracuse University, died om Jan. 14, after 
a two-months” illness. Mr. Vibbard was 
gradmated from the College of Fine Arts in 
1898, amd after orgam study abroad became 
a member of the faculty in 1900. He was 
2 prolife composer and his works for 
orgam. solo worce, male, female and mixed, 
choruses, hawe beem published by well 
known American houses. 


Dr. Clement B. Shaw 


Dr. Clement Burbank Shaw, formerly a 
simecr amd lecturer om opera, died in a 
hospetal im New York om Jan. 14, after a 
lomg @imess, im his eighty-first year. Born 
m Crestom, Ofio, im 1858, he studied music 
im Europe and om his return joined the 

















faculty of the Chicago Conservatory and 
also founded the Handel Vocal Society. 
Later, he became associate director of the 
Copley Square Conservatory of Music in 
Boston and was subsequently associated 
with the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation. 





Richard Litolff 


BERLIN, Jan. 8.—Richard Litolff, head of 
the music publishing firm of H. Litolff, of 
Brunswick, died in that city on Dec. 29. 
He assumed the direction of the firm on 
the death of his father in 1914. The busi- 
ness came into the family through the 
marriage in 1851 of Henry Charles Litolff 
with the widow of the publisher Meyer 
who had founded it. The firm was a 
pioneer in cheap editions of standard 
works, G. pve C. 





Mrs. J. George Haller 


Mrs. J. George Haller, mother of Mrs. 
Ruth Haller Sokoloff, died in hospital in 
New York on Jan. 11. Born near Owasso, 
Mich., in 1861, she had made her home in 
New York for several years. Her husband, 
the Rev. J. George Haller died in 1931. 
Besides Mrs. Sokoloff, she is survived by 
two sons, Oscar B. Haller of Toledo, 
Ohio, and Herbert G. Haller of Chicago. 


Mrs. Reinhold Faelten 


Boston, Jan. 8.—Anne Gulick Faelten, 
wife of Reinhold Faelten, well known piano 
teacher, and herself a concert pianist, died 
at her home here on Jan. 7, in her forty- 
second year. The daughter of Charles 
Burton Gulick, head of the Greek depart- 
ment of Harvard, she appeared in concert 
both before and after her marriage in 1923. 
She was graduated from the Faelten School 
in 1917. 








Guy A. Ourand 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 20.—Guy A. Ourand, 
for many years identified with musical 
activities in the national capital, died at 
his home here on Jan. 14, after a long 
illness, in his sixty-first year. He was for 
a time music editor of the Washington 
Herald, and for several years was in 
charge of the T. Arthur Smith Concert 
Bureau. A. T. M. 





Arthur Tregina 


WasuincTon, D. C., Jan. 12.—Arthur 
Tregina, in private life Charles L. Cox, 
for twenty-eight years clarinetist in the 
United States Marine Band, died at his 
home here on Jan. 7, in his seventy-third 
year. He was also known as a piano teach- 
er and a composer. He was buried in Ar- 
lington Cemetery. A. T. M. 


John C. Bull 


Hempsteap, L. I., Jan. 13.—John C. 
Bull, assistant treasurer of the Metropolitan 
Opera for several years until 1909, died in 
hospital here yesterday in his seventy-sixth 
year. He was born in Louisville, Ky., 
August 10, 1862, and was a brother of the 
late “Tom” Bull, head doorman for many 
years at the Metropolitan. 
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Metropolitan Opera 


(Continued from page 8) 


ten years ago, less three weeks, when she 
made her debut on this stage in this same 
role. She has come a long way since that 
debut—even, in many matters, since the 
performance of the Puccini opera in which 
he was heard two seasons ago. 

Not only has the singer’s technical equip- 
ment grown more expert, so that the nat- 
ural beauty of her voice shines through 
to better advantage, but she has gained in 
poise and the ability to convey emotion, 
so that the drama of the little seamstress 
was at all times a living reality. Her first 
act aria and the duet were charmingly 
sung and the imminent tragedy movingly 
portrayed in the third act. Needless to say, 
her appearance was flawless, almost too 
chic and pert for the poverty-stricken gir] 
of the first act. Mimi was, in this case, a 
miracle of a seamstress, if she made her 
own clothes. 

Mr. Landi sustained the impression made 
at his debut, and sang Rodolfo’s music 
with many moments of lyric tenderness. 
He was particularly happy in sustained 
piano passages, and his occasional bursts 
into dramatic fortes were ringingly accom- 
plished. Miss Moore’s superiority of height 
made it a little difficult to create an il- 
lusion of ardent protection, and he seemed 
slightly diffident at times when .a bolder 
attitude was indicated. His cry of emo- 
tion at Mimi’s death was stirringly done. 
A better-fitting costume—one can be smart 
in Paris, can one not, even if one is poor ?— 
might assist the general impression. 

Mr. Tagliabue made a very good thing 
of Marcello’s contrapuntal role, assisted 
ably by Miss Dickson as a delightful Mu- 
setta, and by his artist colleagues, especial- 
ly Pinza. Whenever the boys got together, 
there was fun a-plenty, but it was cleverly 
sketched in and not overdone. All to- 
gether, the afternoon was rewarding. 


Third ‘Trovatore’ 


On the afternoon of Jan. 8 a large and 
enthusiastic audience greeted the season’s 
third ‘Trovatore’ with Zinka Milanov again 
the hapless Leonora; Giovanni Martinelli, 
the Manrico; Bruna Castagna, the Azu- 
cena, and Richard Bonelli, the Count de 
Luna, replacing Carlo Tagliabue. Dominat- 
ing the action both dramatically and vocal- 
ly was Mme. Castagna’s fierce Azucena, 
which was brilliant, powerful “theatre”, if 
not always profoundly conceived. Calling 
upon her rich lower voice and unleashing 
the stirring upper tones without restraint, 
she encompassed the role admirably. 

Mme. Milanov’s voice was poignantly 
expressive and colorful much of the time, 
especially in the mezza voce and piano 
passages of the part. Occasionally on high 
tones the voice was spread and untrue to 
pitch. She contributed to the convincing 
quality of the acting by her fervent per- 
formance. 

Mr. Martinelli and Mr. Bonelli were 
effective as the deadly rivals; Virgilio 
Lazzari sang Ferrando’s narrative master- 
fully; others in the cast were Thelma 
Votipka as Inez, Giordano Paltrinieri as 
Ruiz and Carlo Coscia as a Gipsy. The 
chorus filled its important part in the opera 
with praiseworthy skill and the orchestra, 
conducted by Gennaro Papi, played with 
verve and dramatic sympathy. Curtain 
calls were numerous and applause was gen- 
erously distributed. 


Bovy Sings Juliette 


Gounod’s ‘Romeo et Juliette’ was given 
on the evening of Jan. 14 with Vina Bovy 
essaying the role of Juliet for the first 
time at the Metropolitan. Richard Crooks 
was the Romeo, and Angelo Bada, Tybalt, 
“Prince of Cats”. John Brownlee was a 
fine Mercutio, Norman Cordon, the so- 
norous-voiced Capulet, and Leon Rothier 
received an ovation as Friar Laurent after 
the marriage scene. 

Mr. Crooks and Mme. Bovy achieved 
some mellifluous singing in the balcony 
cene, but dramatically and vocally their 
est efforts were reserved for the last act 
n the tomb of the Capulets. Lucille 
srowning won warm applause for Ste- 
phano’s serenade which was charmingly 
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R. L. Jochan 
Vina Bovy as Juliette 


sung. Doris Doe proved an amiable nurse, 
and other parts were taken by Max Alt- 
glass as Benvolio; Nicholas Massue as 
Paris; Wilfred Engleman, Gregorio, and 


Louis D’Angelo, The Duke. Maurice 
de Abravanel conducted a somewhat lethar- 
gic performance. W. 


‘Tannhauser’ Repeated for the 
Third Time 


The season’s third performance of “Tann- 
hauser’ took place on the evening of Jan. 5 
with familiar singers in the principal roles, 
with the exception of Julius Huehn, who 
sang the part of Wolfram for the first time, 
and sang it exceedingly well. 

Kirsten Flagstad as Elisabeth gave a 
memorable performance, while Carl Hart- 
mann, the Tannhauser, was in good voice, 
in general producing his tones well, though 
with some unevenness at the outset of the 
Venusberg scene. Dorothee Manski sang 
Venus for the first time this season. 

Mr. Huehn’s ‘Blich Ich Umher’ and the 
song of the evening star were sung with 
warmth and richness of tone. He is a gal- 
lant and stalwart figure as Wolfram and 
the role fits him as well as any he has as- 
sayed at the Metropolitan. He was called 
before the curtain to acknowledge cordial 
applause numerous times. Others in the 
cast were Ludwig Hofmann as the Land- 
graf Hermann; Karl Laufkotter, Walther ; 
Adolf Vogel, Biterolf ; Max Altglass, Hein- 
rich; Louis D’Angelo, Reinmar, and Ma- 
rita Farell, a charming-voiced Shepherd 
Maurice de Abravanel conducted and the 
American Ballet assisted in the Venusberg 
scenes. W 


Hartmann Sings Siegmund, with Flags- 
tad as Briinnhilde 


Carl Hartmann sang Siegmund for the 
first time since becoming a member of the 
Metropolitan at a_ repetition of ‘Die 
Walkiire’ on Jan. 10. Kirsten Flagstad. 
who was the Sieglinde of the earlier per- 
formance, appeared as the Briinnhilde of 
this one. Friedrich Schorr was again the 
Wotan and Kerstin Thorborg reappeared 
as Fricka. Emanuel List returned to the 
role of Hunding. 

Mr. Hartmann looked well and sang and 
acted better than the run of Heldentenors 
in the part. The embodiment was one of 
sound routine and adherence to the tradi- 
tions, if with little to suggest that the 
sorrows of the Walsung had greatly 
stimulated his imagination. However, it 
was not his fault if in Siegmund’s great 
scene with Briinnhilde in the second art 
—the Todesverkundigung’—the interest 
was chiefly with the other character. The 
music here invites just such nobility of 
utterance ‘as was given it by Mme. Flag- 
stad. 

For some curious reason, perhaps be- 
cause she scales its heights so easily. the 
Norse soprano’s delivery of the battle cry 
never seems to stir audiences to the same 
degree as more violent and strained utter- 
ances of the ‘Hojotoho’ commonly do 
But her sounder artistry, quite as much as 


Wide World 
Bruna Castagna as Azucena 


her personality, enables her to achieve a 
tenderness in the episodes where Brinn 
hilde is most truly “the wise maiden” that 
is quite her own. : 
Mme. Rethberg took over the music of 
Sieglinde, singing it lyrically and approxi- 
mating its heroic requirements. Mme. 
Thorborg once more made of Fricka as 
regal a scold as she has been in many 
seasons. Artur Bodanzky and his or- 
chestra were much in the vein. O. 


Flagstad, Lawrence and Melchior in 
‘Lohengrin’ 


Kirsten Flagstad returned to the role of 
Elsa at the season’s second ‘Lohengrin’ on 
the evening of Jan. 13. The promised 
Ortrud of Rose Pauly had to be withheld 
because of an indisposition, and Marjorie 
Lawrence reappeared as the sorceress. 
Lawrence Melchior was again the Swan 
Knight. 

These, with Ludwig Hofmann as the 
King, Julius Huehn as Telramund and 
George Cehanovsky as the Herald, as- 
sured a stage performance of tried and 
proved good qualities. Maurice de Abra- 
vanel conducted 

Mme. Flagstad’s beautifully composed 
Elsa had a vividly drawn foil in the Ortrud 
of Miss Lawrence. The two chief scenes 
between the two women, that after Elsa’s 
air to the breezes in the second act and 
the one before the Minister a little later 
on in the same chapter, were stirring, both 
as music and as drama. Melchior was in 
exceptional voice and contributed a liberal 
amount of very superior singing. The 
other principals sustained their reputations. 


Season’s First ‘Meistersinger’ Presents 
a New Beckmesser 


The season’s first ‘Meistersinger’ was 
given on the afternoon of Jan. 14 as a 
benefit for the New York City Visiting 
Committee and the Hospital Music Com- 
mittee of the State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation. Orchestrally, it was the best of 
recent years and brought new and well- 
deserved kudos to Artur Bodanzky. He 
was unflagging in the fervor of his leader- 
ship and the re-constituted ensemble in the 
pit gave him of its best. 

The cast was as follows: 


Eva _—s .. Elisabeth 
Magdalene a . 
Walther von Stolzing.. 
Hams. Sechs ....... 


Rethberg 
.Kerstin Thorborg 
_ ..Rene Maison 
... Friedrich Scherr 


Beckmesser : ...Adolf Vogel 
Pogner sabboedeal Emanuel List 
Kothner ..Julius Huehn 
Vogelsang . ..Hans Clemens 
ae Angelo Bada 
Moser ._Max Altglass 
Eisslinger.. .. Giordano Paltrinieri 
Nachtigall Louis D’Angelo 
Ortel ...... ‘ .....-Arnold Gabor 
ee ik tatiana chneediniinen James Wolfe 
Schwartz ... .«..+.John Gurney 
= Karl Laufkoetter 
Night Watchman George Cehanovsky 
Incidental dance by the American Ballet 


Ensemble 
The Beckmesser and the Magdalene were 
new to the Metropolitan’s ‘Meistersinger’ 
cast. Adolf Vogel brought with him from 
Munich a reputation for doing exceedingly 
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well by the querulous town clerk. He did 
not underscore his comedy points after the 
fashion of Beckmessers concerned primarily 
with provoking a laugh. He sang the 
music almost too well, in that it may have 
lost. characterization thereby. 


But, when all was said and done, this 
Beckmesser was a bit too agreeable. The 
strain of malice and meanness in his na- 
ture was left largely to the imagination. 
Since there is little that is new or different 
for any Magdalene to do, that of Mme. 
Thorborg duplicated agreeably and ably 
the familiar business of its predecessors 
and was satisfactorily sung. 

Feminine interest was chiefly in the keep- 
ing of Elisabeth Rethberg, whose Eva has 
held its place as one well designed and, 
at its best, beautifully sung. Her part in 
the quintet was particularly gratifying on 
this occasion. 


In the other chief roles were Friedrich 
Schorr as Hans Sachs, Rene Maison as 
Walther von Stolzing, Emanuel List as 
Pogner, Julius Huehn as Kothner and 
Karl Laufkoetter as David. Mr. Schorr 
was the cobbler-poet to the marrow. Mr. 
Maison fairly outdid himself in the trial 
songs of the first act and accomplished 
much that was admirable thereafter. Mr. 
List made both his voice and his per- 
sonality count in the part of the goldsmith. 
Mr. Huehn’s Kothner has appreciably im- 
proved and Mr. Laufkoetter’s David was 
a capital one. A good word should be 
said also for the Night Watchman of 
George Cehanovsky. The chorus was a 
credit to its mentor, Konrad Neuger. 
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The Third ‘Norma’ Sung 


Opening the sixth week of the Metro- 
politan Opera, ‘Norma’ was repeated for 
the third time on Jan. 3, with a familiar 
cast that included Gina Cigna in the title 
role, Bruna Castagna, an Adalgisa comely 
in appearance as well as in excellent voice, 
and with Giovanni Martinelli singing Pol- 
lione. Ezio Pinza lent his sonorous tones 
to the part of the Arch-Druid. Thelma 
Votipka was Clotilde and Giordano Pal- 
trinieri the Flavio. Ettore Panizza con- 
ducted and the peformance was witnessed 
by a large-sized house that listened with 
evident appreciation to Bellini’s heroic 
melodies. W. 


A Benefit ‘Otello’ 


Verdi's ‘Otello’ had its third performance 
of the season on the evening of Jan. 15, 
with the same cast as at the previous hear- 
ings except that Irene Jessner appeared as 
Desdemona, substituting for Gina Cigna 
who was announced for the role but was 
unable to appear because of indisposition. 
Giovanni Martinelli sang the name-part, 
and Lawrence Tibbett, Iago. The re- 
maining roles were assumed by Thelma 
Votipka, and Messrs. Massue, Paltrinieri, 
Moscona, Cehanovsky and Engelman. Et- 
tore Panizza conducted. 


The Fourth ‘Aida’ 


‘Aida’ had its fourth hearing on the eve- 
ning of Tan. 8, Arthur Carron making his 
first appearance of the season, in the role 
of Radames. Gina Cigna sang Aida, and 
Gertrud Wettergren was the Amneris, The 
rest of the cast included Lucielle Brown- 
ing and Messrs. Nicola Moscona, Carlo 
Tagliabue, Norman Cordon and Angelo 
Bada. Ettore Panizza conducted. N. 





New York Concerts 
(Continued from page 32) 


A. Scarlatti, Paradies, Guarnieri and 
Cimara. Miss Blake sang two songs by 
Erich Wolff and two by Richard Trunk 
in her next group, which was in German. 
In the third set she followed Lenormand’s 
‘Quelle Souffrance’ with two Ravel songs, 
‘Nicolette’ and ‘Chanson Italienne’, ending. 
with Debussy’s ‘Mandoline’. A final list in 
English included songs by Olmstead, 
H. Hughes, Carpenter and Shaw. 


Nina GorDANI, costume song recital, folk 
songs and ballads in Spanish, Italian, 


French, English, Russian and Jewish. Ken- 
neth Walton at the piano. Barbizon-Plaza, 
Jan. 9, evening. 
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Her Mother, Joachim and 
Brahms Agreed It Should 
Never Be Published, She Re- 
veals in an Article Correcting 
“False Statements and 


Rumors” 

BASLE, Jan. 12. 

NGENIE SCHUMANN, the ven- 

erable daughter of Robert Schu- 

mann now living in Ascoma, has 

just published in the Schweisrrischen 

Musikseitung a protest filling several 

pages against the recent publication m 

Germany of the posthumous violin con- 

certo of her father. The important parts 
of this protest read as follows: 

“In turning to the public today, I am 
painfully conscious of the fact that I am 
representing a’ lost cause, that I have 
not the power to interfere in a proceed 
ing which marks, in my eyes, ah m- 
justice to the dead. . .. Whether the 
world has the sort of rights over the de- 
parted which it claims these days I c&k 
not know—at any rate it does have the 
right to the truth, and, more than that, 
the duty’to have the truth. And so first 
of all I should like to deny several false 
assertions, which arose in ‘part from 
ignorance~of the true situation, but 
which also betray in some cases the con- 
scious intention to prejudice the music 
world in a definite direction. 

“The implication that the decision lay 
with Joseph Joachim alone or even prin- 
cipally with him is false. The decision 
lay solely with my mother—her friends 
Joachim and Brahms were her advisors 
As a musician she was their equal, as a 
person, the one nearest to the dead. 

“The fable about a clause setting a 
period of one hundred .years after my 
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Schumann Daughter Wanted Concerto Withheld 





Eugenie Schumann 


father’s death before the publication of 
the comeerto is erroneous. 

“The statement that my father gave 
the manuscript to Joachim is false. 


An Undecided Fate 

“The fate of the violin concerto re- 
maimed undecided for a long time. Al- 
though my father had stated that it was 
completed, my mother could not bring 
herselt to the decision to publish it. It 
was brought out now and then, was even 
paayed with orchestra once at a Gewand- 
haus rehearsal in Leipzig in the year 
1857—it was discussed with her friends 
Joachim and Brahms again and again, 
amd agaim and again laid back in my 
mother’s music cabinet. . To us 
children our mother explained in the 


gentlest way that the concerto revealed 
definite traces of his last affliction. .. . 
Never to be forgotten by me is the mo- 
ment in my mother’s house in Frankfort 
am Main when she came in to us, and 





Clara Schumann 


with deep, restrained emotion in her 
face said: ‘I have just decided with 
Joachim and Johannes that the concerto 
shall not be published, not now nor ever. 
We all agree about it.’ 

“My mother gave the manuscript to 
Joachim, for whom it had been written. 
She put’ it into his hands in the firm be- 
lief that. his attitude was unshakable. 
Joachim{ once said to us later that he 
had marked it: “This work must never 
be published.’ . . . After Joachim’s death 
the manuscript came into the possession 
of his children. His son Johannes sold it 





to the Prussian State Library in Berlin 
and this institution offered it to the firm 
of Schott Sdhne in Mainz for publica- 
tion. 


“T had no inkling of these proceed- 
ings. Like a stroke of lightning the 
contents of a short article in a paper 
struck me, announcing the premiere of 
the violin concerto for the fall of 1937. 


Legal Opinion Sought 


“Consequently I appealed in Germany 
for a legal opinion. From an official 
source it came to me and indicated that 
it would indeed be possible for me as 
inheritor of the copyright of the work 
to prevent the publication planned for 
the immediate future, with the aid of 
the law, but that, since the manuscript 
was not in my possession, the publica- 
tion would not be prevented indefinitely 
—that, on the contrary, I must submit 
to the fact that after my death, or even 
earlier, with the aid of new laws, the 
attempts now to be crushed would again 
be made and would be carried out. 


“Even before that it had become clear 
to me that a battle would be hopeless. 
Proofs were in my hands that months 
before anyone troubled himself about 
getting my consent the manuscript had 
been photostated, contracts had been 
made with various concert institutions 
and violinists, radio broadcasts had been 
planned, etc. The decision of the au- 
thorities could only strengthen my view 
of the matter. For me there was only 
one end whose attainment would have 
made the battle worth while—to make 
the publication inipossible once and for- 
ever. I had to recognize this end as 
unattainable and so there was nothing 
left for me to do but to let things take 
their course.” W.R. 





KLEMPERER BEGINS 


Los Angeles Philharmonic in 
First of Six Programs — 
Heifetz Is Soloist 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 20.—Otto Kiem- 
perer inaugurated his series of six 
Brahms programs on Jan. 14, with 
Jascha Heifetz as soloist in the Violim 
Concerto. With Klemperer im a 
Brahmsian mood, and Heifetz in ex- 
cellent form, the ends of art were appro- 
priately served. 

One has come to expect little short 
of technical perfection in Heifetz, but it 
is.seldom that he achieves such an ex- 
alted mood and maintains it throughout 
The cadenza drew 
upon all his wizardry, and keeping well 
within the pattern of the concerto, he 
made a powerful effect. His smocess 
was tremendous. The orchestra plaved 
the First Symphony, with the “Tragic” 
Overture added for good measure. The 
musicians were magnificent, responding 
heroically to Mr. Kiemperer’s demands. 
The program was repeated before a 
capacity audience on the followmg 
evening. 


Kolisch Quartet Plays with Orchestra 


Upon his return from holiday guest 
appearances with the Chicago Sym- 
phony, Klemperer began the new year of 
the Philharmonic with strenuous re- 
hearsals for the fourth concert pair 
which took place on Jan. 6, and the 
afternoon of the following day, with the 
Kolisch Quartet as an added feature 
The program was one to delight the 
serious music-lover, beginning with the 
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Prelude to the first act of ‘Lohengrin’. 
Other works were the Scherzo from 
Berlioz’s “Romeo and Juliet’ Symphony, 
amd Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony. 

There was curious interest in 
Handel's Concerto Grosso in B Flat, Op. 
6, No. 7, freely transcribed by Arnold 
Schonberg, in which the visiting quartet 
oceupted the center of interest. First 
performed im Prague more than three 
years ago with this ensemble, and since 
played by them in other cities of Europe 
and America, their performance was de- 
lightfully finished. Whatever questions 
may arise as to which part is Handel 
amd which is Schénberg, the fact re- 
mains that the Handelian figure has 
been overdecked with modern dress. 

It was im Bach’s ‘Brandenburg’ Con- 
certo No. 3 in G, given by the members 
of the Kolisch Quartet, assisted by seven 
first chair players with Mr. Klemperer 
at the piano, that the acme of ensemble 
playing was approached. Mr. Klemperer 
is a fime ensemble pianist, and not only 
maintained excellent balance in the 
parts, but also instilled an exuberant 
spirit im the group. There was loud ap- 
plause amd many recalls. Klemperer was 
im his element in Beethoven’s Eighth 
amd achieved happy results with the 
orchestra, which is playing with increas- 
ing beauty of tone and precision. 

Hat D. Crain 





Chavez Commissioned to Compose 
Harp Cencerto for Radio 
Pumapetpnta, jan. 20—Carlos 


Chavez, composer and conductor, has 
been commissioned to compose a harp 


concerto for radio, by Samuel R. Rosen- 
baum, president of radio station WFIL, 
Philadelphia, and vice-president of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra Association. The 
concerto will be especially written for 
microphone pick-up and scored for a 
small orchestra within the means of the 
average radio station. 





COSIMA WAGNER HONORED 





Centenary Marked by ‘Meistersinger’ 
Conducted by Her Grandson 

NurREMBERG, Jan. 15.—The Nurem- 
berg Opera commemorated the centenary 
of the birth of Cosima Wagner on Dec. 
25 by a gala performance of ‘Die Mei- 
stersinger’, conducted by Count Gilberto 
Gravina, grandson of Cosima and Hans 
von Bilow. 

This was Count Gravina’s first ap- 
pearance as an operatic conductor, but 
his many years of experience as flutist 
in the Bayreuth orchestra, his unques- 
tioned authority in the vital points of 
interpretation and his own _ personal 
background as a symphonic conductor 
more than compensated the usual draw- 
backs of working in an unfamiliar me- 
dium. His presence at the conductor’s 
desk gave the performance a personal 
note that increased its interest and sig- 
nificance for a public having a strong 
feeling of attachment for the Wagner 
family. He received a very enthusiastic 
ovation and was presented with a laurel 
wreath on the part of the municipal au- 
thorities. 

Count Gravina is an Italian subject 
and resides in Merano where he is con- 
ductor of a symphony orchestra. 
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PRO ARTE WILL MARK 
MILLS COLLEGE FESTIVAL 





Three Days of Concerts by Quartet 
Will Commemorate Opening 
of Music Building 

OAKLAND, CAL., Jan. 20.—A_ three- 
day festival of music at Mills College 
by the Pro Arte Quartet on Feb. 18, 19 
and 20, made possible through the 
generosity of Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge, will commemorate the tenth 
anniversary of the opening of the Music 
Building at Mills College and the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the organi- 
zation of the Pro Arte Quartet. 

At the festival sponsored by Mrs. 
Coolidge when the Mills Music Build- 
ing opened in 1928 the opening con- 
cert was given by an ensemble of wind 
instruments, composed of Anthony Lin- 
den, Cesare Addimando, Harold Ran- 
dall, Ernest Kubitschek, Walter Hor- 
nig, assisted by Mrs. Coolidge, Benja- 
min S. Moore, and Walter Ferner. 
The presence of the Pro Arte Quartet— 
Alphonse Onnou, first violin; Laurent 
Halleux, second violin; Robert Maas, 
violoncello, and Germain Prevost, viola 
—at the Mills during the last five sum- 
mer sessions has made the Oakland in- 
stitution a chamber music centre. 

Four concerts have been planned for 
this anniversary festival. Quartets by 
Beethoven, Schumann, Haydn, Schu- 
bert, Brahms, Franck, Ravel and Mills’s 
own professor of composition and coun- 
terpoint, Domenico Brescia, will be in- 
cluded in the programs, as well as the 
Coolidge Trio in F Major. 
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